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Dewey Wins— 
Sweeps New York by 600,- 
000, Becomes Presidential 
Prospect; Pledges All-Out 
War Effort. 
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Political Roundup— 


Nation-Wide G, O. P. Gains 
Win Governorships, Leave 
Democrats Hairline Ma jori- 
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Spotlight on the States 
Focuses This Week on New 
York, “Empire State.” 
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amas E. Dewey Breaks 20-Year 
emocratic Hold on New York Gov- 
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ALLERGIC? Smart opinion is that coal- 
mine union leaders helped undo well- 
oiled political machine of Governor 
Neely of West Virginia. 


PUNITIVE TAX DEFEATED. Utah voters de- 
feated by 2-to-1l vote punitive tax on 
chain store extensions within state. 
Chains appealed to voters largely with 
money-saving arguments. 


INDEPENDENCE: Look for clarification 


of Indian problemsoon. Roosevelt and 
Churchill not seeing eye to eye, but 
FDR has whip hand in this matter. 


METALLURGY. Alloy experts going back 
over tank and munitions problems, de- 
velop ways of saving rare metals. Ex- 
ample: New steel alloy saves 460,000 
pounds nickel on one small arms model. 


CRANBERRIES. Army requirements call 
for nearly million pounds dehydrated 
cranberries. Add water and the weight 
is over 22 million pounds. That's de- 
hydration--a big post-war field. 


TIGHTENING UP: Dominant note in local 
elections was tightening up of fiscal 
policy. Texas voted "pay-as-you-go" 
spending; Maryland killed proposed 
$22 million water loan 3-to-l; Cleve- 
land voted down two special levies. 
New local interest in thrift will be 
reflected in Congress. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS: If retailer gave you 
discount last year for early buying of 
Christmas cards printed with your 
name, he must offer same discount this 
year, under OPA ruling. 


BRAKES ON? New tax bill gives credits 
on Victory tax for bond purchases. This 
may hold back November-December sales 
because credits operate only on 1943 
purchases. 


RENT DODGES: Does landlord try to ex- 
tract extras by adding, say, 5 per cent 


UNDER THE DOME 
Pathfinder’ Own Weekly Washington Letter 





"collection fee" if rent is few days 


late? Report any such "extras" it, 
which landlord asks agreement to OPA, 


They promise to crack down, 


OIL: Stay a little chilly this fali t, 
keep warm this winter. Oil tank cars 
taking a beating from overwork; oi] 
deficit in East will be even greater 
than figured. Look for deeper cut iz 
home fuel oil ration than present 
33 1/3 per cent. 


PLATINUM OUT: No more platinum for 
jewelry. Popular metal for wedding, 
engagement rings, needed for making 
nitric acid, radio tubes, etc. Rings 
now in stock not affected by ruling. 


SANTA“SAM: Army sees to it that your 
soldier boy overseas can send you 
Christmas presents. Purchase and 
mailing of gifts selected from Arny 
Exchange Service catalog are handled 
by Exchange. They'll also deliver 
flowers on Christmas Day. 


AMERICAN COMMAND: Add New Zealand to 
United Nations now operating under 
American command. Commanders are Vice 
Adm... Halsey (chief) and Maj. Gen. 
Millard F. Harmon (second in command). 


MISSED TRAIL. "Welcome" mats will bé 
taken up in January from Republica 
doorsteps. Rich Republican backers 
were too cool with their money in thé 
pinches this campaign. 


COMMISSIONS. Bill now pending would 
let Navy commission men with mino 
physical defects if they waive disa 
bility benefits. Navy still needs com 
missioned officers, mostly in lieu 
tenant and ensign grades. 





TOUGHER. C gas ration stickers will 
be harder to get in future, proof % 
need must be tighter. New C sticke? 
will state reason for which driver 8° 


it, so neighbors-and police-may reaé: 
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PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTON 
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ACCIDENTS— 


Kill or Injure 9,400,000 


V 


Jarl 


il 


GURES given out on Oct. 28 
showed 4,453 sailors and marines, 
1,016 soldiers, killed since Pearl 


OT. 


On that same day the number of war 


Harbor was put at 42.000: 


ere 


1j 


luction workers killed since Pearl 
The figures 
given by Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 


cal consultant to the National Asso- 


ion of Manufacturers’ committee on 


Boston. 


thful working conditions, speaking 
Including the less serious 
lents Dr. Heiser said records show 


100 war workers killed or injured on 
1 off the job every day since Decem- 


} 


7, 1941. That figures out to the 
nding total of 3,575,000 war work- 


who have suffered death or injury. 


uly the machine has been more 
ly than guns and bombs. 
it that is not all of the sad story for 
civilian front. There is the traffic 
that insatiable ogre to which we 
iccustomed and resigned to con- 
e thousands of victims a year. The 
of deaths on the streets and 
vays for the first nine months of 


> was 21,290. So reported the Na- 


il Safety Council in its annual meet- 
it C ‘hicago. 


Chose killed or maimed every day by 


. »””> 
| in war production. 


thousands are not the only sufferers. 
people and a Nation we pay 
Dr. Heiser predicted that ab- 
ism from industrial plants this 
from all causes, would cost in- 
121,000,000 man-days, “the 
ilent of a billion dollars in wages 
That number 
in-hours, he calculated, would be 
h to build 5,000 Flying Fortresses, 
10 planes or 21.000,000 Garand 
insti in American plants are 
to that extent for the enemy. 


1 


t these accidents include only two 
ries, on both of which -up-to-the- 
e figures have been released—war 
rs killed, both on and off the job, 
traffic deaths. The figures overlap 
ne extent, and it is interesting to 
that more industrial workérs are 
| “off the job” than while at work. 





Americans a Year 


Last year, it has been estimated, twice 


as many of these workers were killed in 
accidents away from the plants as with- 
in them. 

Let us go back, then, to 1941 and 
1940 for an all-over picture of our acci- 
dent casualties, and their trend. The 


Acme 


Job Safety—Goggles and Mask * 


figures in this table are from the 1942 
edition of Accident Facts, published by 
the National Safety Council. 


Deaths in U. S. From Accidents 


1941 1940 
All Accidents 102,500 96,885 
Motor Vehicle 40,000 34,501 
Public (not motor vehicle) 15,000 15,500 
Home 31,500 32,500 
Occupational 18,000 17,000 


It will be noted from this table that 
there was an improvement in 1941 over 
1940, of three per cent each, in home 
and public accidents. “Public” takes in 
transportation other than autos, and 
recreational activities like swimming, 
hunting, riding, walking, etc. The total, 
102,500, allows for some duplication. 

But this table gives only deaths. 

° Goggles protect worker’s eyes; mask pre- 
vents him from breathing emory dust from 
buffer or zinc from airplane die he is- polish- 
ing. 
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$1.00 a Year 


There is much more to this dark picture. 
According to figures published by the 
Red Cross—one of the agencies making 
war on accidents—there were 9,402,500 
persons killed or injured by accident in 
1941, which represents just about one- 
fourteenth of our population. It figures 
out that every hour of the day there are 
1,031 accident victims—12 killed, 38 
permanently disabled and 981 tempo- 
rarily disabled. And on the economic 
side, which is the less serious aspect, 
it was calculated that in 1941 the loss 
from wages, medical expenses and over: 
head insurance costs due to injuries 
amounted to about $2,700,000,000. 
When to this are added prope rty dam- 
ages in auto accidents and in fires the 
total annual accident cost rises to ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000. 


Right now the emphasis on accident- 
prevention centers on our great new 
war plants filled with inexperienced men 
and women handling dangerous ma- 
chinery. The number of workers in 
these pli ints was given as 13,500,000 in 
mid-September, by Lieut. Gen. Wm. S. 
Knudsen, Production Director of the 
War Department. But it will be noted 
from the table given above that both 
motor vehicle and home accidents sur- 
passed the occupé ational, and it will also 
come as a surprise to many that of all 
the occupations tabulated that of farm- 
ing—agricultural work—has proved in 
the past to be the most dangerous. 

The following table shows the num- 
her of persons killed in various occupa- 
tions in 1941, with the percentage of 
each, from which it appears that farm- 
ers suffered worst: 


No. Per Cent 


Agriculture 4500 25 
Trade and Service 8.600 20 
Construction 3,300 18 
Transportation, public utili- 

ties 2.300 13 


Manufacturing 2 600 14% 
Mining, oil & gas wells 1,700 9% 

What is the nature of the danger lurk- 
ing on the peaceful farms? Well, that 
has all been figured out, too, especially 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural m: ichinery accounts for 
most victims; then follow, in order, ani- 
mals (bulls, boars, horses, mules), ve- 
hicular accidents (runaways, etc.), falls, 
excessive heat and lightning. 

It will be noted from the first table 
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that the second largest number of fatal 
accidents, 31,500, occurred in the home. 
And there were 4,630,000 injured but 
not killed. Here is where everybody, 
every age and class, is exposed—and 
contributes to the victim list. So we had 
better search out the most dangerous 
spots of the home. It appears that 50 
per cent of these accidents result from 
falls. The second most serious source 
of danger lies in burns and explosions; 
then follow firearms and poisons., Here 
is a significant fact: The largest percent- 
age of home accidents, 23 per cent, oc- 
cur on stairs and steps—where people 
often leave things to be tripped over. 
The second most dangerous place is in 
the yard (19 per cent), and the third 
in the kitchen (18 per cent). Other 
rooms in the house are about equal. In 
analyzing the causes of home accidents 
in Chicago in 1939 the Safety Council 
found “poor judgment” to be the lead- 
ing personal fault, while “disorder” was 
the chief mechanical cause. 

Accidents cost more lives than wars. 
For instance, figures from the War De- 
partment show that the total number of 
persons killed in action and dying of 
wounds in all of our previous major 
wars—Revolution, War of 1812, War 
with Mexico, Civil War, War with Spain 
and World War I—was 244,357. Com- 
pared with that, the total number of 
persons killed in accidents in just the 
last three years was 292,808. 

Here are some more enlightening fig- 
ures, brought out by the Red Cross. 
“Among persons of both sexes, only four 
diseases killed more persons than did 
accidents in 1940. These were heart 
disease, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage 
and nephritis.” From the age of three 
to 21, in the cases of both boys and 
girls, “accidents were the chief, cause 
of death.” 

There are some brighter spots appear- 
ing on the horizon. The war itself has 
reduced traffic accidents, our worst 
killer. While the traffic toll was 21,290 
killed for the first nine months this year, 
the figure for the same period last year 
was 27,900, a gain of 6,600 lives. In 
August traffic fatalities declined 43 per 
cent over August of 1941; September 
declined 40 per cent. Such are the re- 
sults of limited motoring, and the 35- 
miles-an-hour speed limit. When gas 
rationing is extended throughout the 
Nation greater results are expected. In- 
surance companies are preparing to re- 
duce their automobile liability rates. 

On the other hand there are added 
elements of danger due to our war 
economy. Freight trains a mile long 
with cars loaded to a minimum of 10 
tons each are roaring day and night 
across country developing flat wheels 
and running the risk of sticking brakes, 
the breaking of air hose and the like. 
Big trucks carrying “fireworks” are rush- 
ing 24 hours a day to make port, or meet 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Material Aid 


Possibly spurred by Wendell Will- 
kie’s criticism of the small amount of 
American war material that has reached 
our allies in distant places the Presi- 
dent took some drastic steps to accele- 
rate the flow of such aid, and of ma- 
terials from other United Nations to 
America. 

In a special message to Congress Mr. 
Roosevelt asked for the suspension, “for 
the duration of the war but no longer,” 
of all laws hampering the free move- 
ment of persons, property and infor- 
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Lyttleton Came for Production Conferences 


mation “into and out of the United 
States.” The requested authority 
would let him sweep aside tariff and 
immigration laws, permitting him to 
bring in food stuffs and other raw ma- 
terials and to import farm labor. He 
would no longer be limited in the trans- 
portation of supplies in foreign ships, 
or in the use of foreign materials in 
American ships. In short, the President 
wants to extend to all the United Na- 
tions the policy agreed on last year with 
Canada, which eliminates all barriers to 
cooperation in the war effort. “Speed 
and volume of war output,” said Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, “have become the pri- 
mary conditions of victory,” and he 
urged utmost procurement “from every 
available source, foreign or domestic.” 

Very much in line with the Presi- 
dent’s effort to step up production and 
interchange of materials with the United 
Nations was the unexpected arrival in 
Washington of the British Minister of 
Production, Sir Oliver Lyttleton, and a 
staff of 15 production experts, accom- 
panied by W. Averell Harriman, Lend- 
Lease Expediter. Minister Lyttleton is 


a member, as is Donald Nelson, o! 
Combined Production and Reso, 
Board announced by the President 
June—“an international WPB’—w! 
function is to plan military-econ 
strategy on a global basis. The Brit 
party was scheduled to meet at 
White House with the Combined | 
ish-American chiefs of staff, and w! 
no detailed plans were given out it 
speculated that, for one thing, an 
rangement would be reached by w! 


the United States would concentr::t 


, +) 


more on making heavy bombers w! 


the British specialized more on fight 


craft. 

The administration of the food s: 
ply, from both foreign and dom: 
sources, will be placed under a food 
ministrator, the President revealed, | 
it was added that details were 
being worked out with the Nati: 
Economic Stabilization Director, Ja 
F, Byrnes. There was much spec 
tion as to the identity of the “F 
Czar” to be, but most guessers pi: 
Milo Perkins, originator of the 
stamp plan, now executive directo 
the Board of Economic Warfare. |! 
ident Green of the AF of L recomme 
ed Secretary of Agriculture Wick 
who has heretofore exercised most 
thority over the subject. 

Other developments in the P: 
dent’s week included the following 


@ In a letter to President Ismet 
Inonu of Turkey President Roosevelt 


expressed “personal felicitations” on 
19th anniversary of the founding of t! 
Turkish Republic. 
Hull took occasion to praise Turkey { 
the “consistently correct and able m: 
ner’ in which she has conducted 
foreign affairs. 

q Foreign Minister T. V. So 
upon returning to Chungking hi 
Washington paid a glowing tribut 
the “tremendous energies” of the U 
ed States, and expressed “complet 
surance” of victory. 


ae) 


Production Accomplishments 


Over-all armament production 
seven per cent greater in Septem! 
than in August, reported WPB C! 
man Donald Nelson. But, significa: 
there were increases in such offe1 
weapons as heavy bombers, and 
creases in such items as_ trucks 
clothing. Itemizing, airplane prod 
tion was up 10 per cent; ordnan 
per cent; Naval and Army vessels 
per cent, and merchant ships (in va! 


10 per cent. Actual figures were give! 
in merchant ships—92 launched durin 


Secretary of Stat 
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the month, which was 21 more than in 
July, the previous record month. In 
nage delivered_the increase was 34 
‘er cent. Mr. Nelson remarked that the 
a September war production, costing $5,- 
50,000,000, approached four times the 
“at the time of Pearl Harbor.” 

\mong other production lights was 

. revelation that there are now 800,- 
000 U.S. soldiers stationed abroad. The 
figure was given in a letter from Gen. 
George C. Marshall to Adm. Ernest J. 
Kit g expressing ratitude for the “skill- 
ful seamanship * that put the men across 
afely. Lieut. Gen. H. Arnold, head of 
the Army Air Forces, added another fig- 
ure by stating that the officers and men 
f the Army Air Force will number 2,- 


500,000 by the end of next year—or- 


bout a third of the Army. 

In the field of physical production 
hose two amazing builders, Henry J. 
Kaiser and Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
have been given free rein. Kaisers Pa- 

Coast shipyards reached the rate 

f a ship a day, for a while at least, and 

h the $62,000,000 steel expansion ap- 
proved for him he may be expected to 

in new heights. Mr. Higgins, also 
busy shipbuilder, got a new contract 
build 1,200 big twin-engine transport 
lanes for the War Department. He 
nounced that these planes, an adapta- 


f the C-46 Commandos, will be ~ 


tructed of plywood, and he prom- 
ed the first plane in about six months. 
From Baltimore came the announce- 
t that the huge Martin Mars, de- 
sned as a battleship of the air, is be- 
converted to a cargo transport for 
Navy. It was claimed that 343 of 
+ would equal in cargo carrying 
icity 25 surface ships. The Aero- 
utical Chamber of Commerce of 
\merica stated that production of train- 
ing planes was topping all previous 
rds, in spite of the emphasis on 
ibers. These planes, necessary for 
training of air pilots, fighters or 
ilians, are made, it was said, by 15 
companies. The training program is 
ning out thousands of the finest pilots 
he world. In the last seven months 
ecords show, more training hours 
> flown than in the whole 10-year 
d prior to 1940—and the accident 
was lower. 


ny 
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us Congress: Marking Time 
» week before election, and a few 
thereafter, Congress was like that 
> in the Night Before Christmas 
—“nothing stirred.” 
t there was an air of expectancy, 
the poem, mainl concerning the 
‘inished business of drafting the ‘teen- 
without Senator O’Daniel’s re- 
‘ment (approved by the Senate) 
year’s training before service, which 
poison to the Administration. That 
eans a fight, and another looms over 


1 


nat the Senators from the grain belt 









call the “high-handed and illegal” ad- 
ministration of the new Price-Control 
Act, causing low wheat prices. They 
have a bill oe for a prompt court 
review. Another fight is threatened over 
Economic Director Byrnes’ ruling fixing 
$25,000 as a salary ceiling. 

Among newly proposed measures, 
which may become major measures, is 
one by Chairman Reynolds of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee who would 
raise the present work week ceiling from 
40 to 57 hours (the same as the British), 
and another by Senator Mead of New 
York to “aid independent business.” 
This is, apparently, a plan to end the 
many plans to_aid small business. Es- 
sentially, it would establish, under the 
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O’Daniel’s Plan for ’Teen-Agers 
Meant a Fight in the House 


Department of Commerce, a “field con- 
sulting service,” something like farm 
agents, to give advice to ee of 
small businesses; set up a research serv- 
ice dealing with such things as produc- 
tion, conversion, rehabilitation, etc., and 
provide for distribution of booklets, 
pamphlets, reports and other forms of 
information to small businessmen. It 
calls for an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 a year. 

A bill by Delegate A. J. Dimond of 
Alaska seeks an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000 for a second road to Alaska, 
just as the first is opened for traffic. Sec- 
retary of Interior Ickes backs the meas- 
ure, declaring “a direct highway” be- 
tween the West Coast and Alaska is 
needed, but the project is opposed by 
Director of the Budget Smith. 


Fa 
The New Master Plan 


To fit production to the supplies of 
materials; to put an end to the con- 
fusion of priorities, which did not guar- 
antee scarce materials; to eliminate the 
waste of making too many of one part 
and not south of another, the War 
Production Board put into operation its 
Controlled Materials Plan (CMP). 
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The new plan, which Chairman 
Donald Nelson said was “the most im- 
portant single thing that WPB has done 
or can do to see that first things come 
first,” is largely credited to Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, Vice Chairman of WPB, in 
charge of program determination, who 
until recently was chairman of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board, Mr. Eberstadt 
is responsible for the operation of the 
CMP. 

Under the new system a requirements 
committee of the WPB will allot ma- 
terials to seven “claimant agencies”—the 
Army, the Navy, the Office of Civilian 
Supply, the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease and 
Board of Economic Warfare. These 
agencies will figure out their material 
needs 18 months in advance, and they 
will divide their allotments among their 
prime contractors, who, in turn, will 
pass allotment authorizations on down 
to subcontractors, and a continuous 
check on uses of the material will be 
made, The plan is to go into effect 
gradually, fully controlling from the be- 
ginning only four critical scarce ma- 
terials—copper, carbon, aluminum and 
alloy steel. Other materials will soon 
be taken over. When there is not 
enough for all needs they will be so 
distributed as to make the “maximum 
impact upon the enemy.” The plan is 
expected to “increase war production 
appreciably.” 

The “claimant agency” for civilians is 
the Office of Civilian Supply in the 
WPB, headed by Leon Henderson. 
Chairman Nelson announced _ that 
civilians were to get only the barest 
essentials, and Mr. Henderson confirmed 
this by stating that his request for steel 
for civilians was only 1% per cent of the 
industry’s output, and for copper only 
three-fourths of one per cent. How 
much will be allocated by the require- 
ments committee, he added, remains to 
be learned. 

Labor, announced Chairman Nelson, 
is to have a voice in operations decisions 
in the new set-up, instead of acting in 
a merely advisory capacity as heresaiell 
Representatives will have places in all 
the WPB industry branches, and on the 
materials requirements committee. Al- 
lotment decisions will be subject to re- 
view by Mr. Eberstadt, who had pre- 
viously been named head of a labor re- 
quirements committee. 

A few days earlier the WPB created 
two other organizations to review all 
military and civilian construction proj- 
ects. These are the facility clearance 
board, to pass on all new projects cost- 
ing $500,000 or more, and the facility 
review committee, to pass on new proj- 
ects under way regardless of cost, These 
agencies displace several others, and will 
decide on the essentiality of all proposed 
construction projects. They will both 
report to Vice Chairman Eberstadt, a 
very active member of the Board. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Pacific: “First Round” 
“We have won the first round,” said 


Navy Secretary Knox. He was referring 
to almost a month’s intensive naval, air 
and land action in and around Guadal- 
canal. The action reached a climax in 
the great sea-air battle of October 26, 
east of Stewart Islands, after which the 
Jap fleet retired, presumably to its near- 
by bases. In this battle we lost the de- 
stroyer Porter and an aircraft carrier. 
This unidentified carrier, our fourth lost, 
was previously described as severely 
damaged. Gutted by gasoline and its 
own bomb explosions, it became a cas- 
ualty while being towed to safety. 

Jap Losses: Besides losing at least 
100 planes in this battle, the Japs suf- 
fered damage to eight ships, some of 
which were perhaps severely enough 
damaged to sink. The damage, as re- 


‘ ported by Vice Admiral William F. Hal- 


sey, the grizzled, slashing seadog who 
now commands our South Pacific forces: 
1) Four to six heavy bomb hits on car- 
rier of Zuikaka class; 2) two medium 
bomb hits on a second similar carrier; 
3) two heavy bomb hits on Kongo class 
battleship; 4) one heavy bomb hit on 
a light cruiser; 5) five medium bomb hits 
on Tikuma class cruiser; 6) torpedo and 
bomb hits on heavy cruiser; 7) three 
torpedo hits on another heavy cruiser; 
8) four heavy bomb hits on a Mogami 
class cruiser. 

Bombers, Subs. Other units whittled 
away at the Jap fleet. General Mac- 
Arthur’s bombers shuttled to the Buin 
area, 300 miles northwest of Guadal- 
canal. In four days’ raiding they blew 
up one heavy cruiser with bombs, scored 
hits on a light cruiser, another cruiser 
or battleship, and near misses on a 
cruiser and aircraft carrier. On one 
raid, of which the objectives were not 
described, seven ships were sunk or 
seriously damaged. Meantime the Navy 
announced that our submarines had sunk 
seven Jap ships, including cargo vessels 
and tankers, and damaged three others, 
including a converted carrier. 

Coming Back? On Guadalcanal, Ma- 
rines and Army units improved their 
positions when the Jap fleet withdrew. 
While our own ships shelled Jap artil- 
lery and ammunition dumps, Marines 
advanced a few miles to the west. But 
Secretary Knox had barely finished 
warning that “they will come back” 
when the Japs landed reinforcements 
east of our positions. When they next 
attack, it will probably be from three 
sides. 

To Kokoda. MacArthur’s tough Aus- 
tralians made more gains in New 


Guinea. Well over the Owen Stanley 
Range, they recaptured Kokoda, the 
base from which the Japs began their 
abortive drive against Port Moresby. 
Protected by ceaseless air activity, the 
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Halsey Forced the Japs to Retire 


Australians pushed on in hopes of tak- 
ing Buna, the big Jap advance base in 
the Papua section of New Guinea. 


TD IT 


Egypt: Victory 

When Lieut. Gen. Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery sent his Eighth: Army to attack 
in Egypt three weeks ago, his orders 
were: “Destroy Rommel and his army.” 
To help him do it, Gen. Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, in command of the Middle East, 
has for months been building up a huge 
“thunderhead” of British and American 
tanks and planes and Empire and 
United Nations fighting men. Last 
week, after 12 days’ battle, an impres- 
sive Allied victory was in the making, 
with the enemy in full and disordered 
retreat. These were the results: 


@ 300 enemy planes shot down, another 
800 destroyed on the ground. 

@ 260 tanks destroyed or captured. 

@ 270 guns destroyed or captured. 

e “Exceptionally high” enemy casual- 
ties in » and wounded. 

@ General von Stumme, Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s second in command in Africa, 
killed. 

® Gen. Ritter von Thoma, commander 
of the German Afrika Korps, and other 
high German and Italian officers captured. 

@ At least 9,000 other Axis prisoners 
taken. 

@ 50,000 tons of Axis shipping sunk. 


The victory began to take shape when 
Australians, aided by tremendous artil- 
lery barrages and constant air attack on 
the enemy and his bases, pushed west 
from E] Alamein through the mine fields 
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and pocketed a group of Axis troops oy, 
the coast. Marshal Rommel ran tanks 
in through a small gap to help them 
break out, but the move was unsucc: 
ful. Meantime another heavy attac| 
along the lip of the Qattara Depres 
put the enemy in flight from El Him, 
mat, an important hill. When the sper 
Allied communique announced th¢ 
tory, the Axis had already been pus! 
back 18 miles. But more important t 
the ground gained was the destruct 
of Rommel’s power. 

“The greatest victory ever won by t 
British in the western desert,” exulted 
one London official. Others thought 
Rommel’s retreating army, under co; 
stant air attack, might not have enoug! 
power left to make a stand once Allied 
tanks push past the Qattara_bott! 
neck into an area of maneuver. “|i, 
hasn’t anything to do it with,” was on 
comment. But the British, ruefully r, 
calling previous African turn-about 
warned themselves not to count the \ 
tory until Rommel’s entire African Ar 
had been destroyed. 





Russia: Building Offensive? 


Only in one area in Russia have tly 
Nazis made gains in the past weel 
That is in the central Caucasus region 
north of the mountains, where their 
troops forced their way past Nalchil 
plateau town, and toward Ordzhoni- 
kidze, terminus of the Georgian military 
highway which runs across the moun- 
tains to Tiflis. Outnumbered by son: 
75,000 Nazi troops who drove south- 
ward when they failed to take Mozdok 
gateway to the Grozny oil fields, the 
Russians abandoned Nalchik itself. But 
they braced southeast of that town, now 
appear to be holding. 

Tuapse. On the Black Sea Coast, the 
Russians turned from the defensive to 
the offensive northwest of Tuapse, driv- 
ing the Germans back slightly. 

Stalingrad. Here too the Russians 
have made slight gains during the past 
week, retaking several streets and fac- 
tories. Fighting in Stalingrad has nov 
entered its eleventh week. 

Winter Offensive? Meantime the 
Germans, who get goose pimples at the 
thoughts of another Russian winter, ar 
nervously preparing for a Russian wil 
ter offensive from Rzhev to break 
through the Nazi Vitebsk-Smolensk line 
275 miles west of Moscow. German 
news reports say the Reds are building 
up “powerful shock armies” near Rzhev. 


etter tien: ee 


War Notes 


@ Three squadrons from the new 
Chinese Air Force raided Hangkow, Jap 
base, while U. S. Army bomber-fighters 
hit Hong Kong for a second time. 


gq Vichy is rye | over to Germany 
35 former Allied merchantmen now held 
in Mediterranean ports, London says. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 
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1.B. by Fluoroscope 

Ten times as much unsuspected ac- 
tive tuberculosis can be found in preg- 
nant women by fluoroscope and X-ray 
examination as can be detected by 

itine physical examination. So re- 
port investigators who worked at Chi- 
cago Lying-in Hospital, in the current 
American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. Of nearly 11,000 patients 
examined, one woman out of a hundred 
had tuberculosis which had never been 
suspect ted. 

[his incidence of unsuspected tuber- 
ulosis was approximately three times 
creater than the incidence of unsuspec- 
ted syphilis found in the same group. 
Since the Illinois hygienic marriage laws 
became effective July 1, 1937, the in- 
cidence of unsuspected syphilis among 
patients at the hospital has declined to 

third of its former figure. The in- 
estigators, including Dr. C. Wesley 
Eisele and Dr. William B. Tucker of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Robert W. 
Vines of Rochester, Minn., and Dr. John 
L. Batty, USN, feel that inclusion in 
the marriage law of a routine X-ray 
examination for tuberculosis might pro- 
luce a decrease in the rate of active 
t.b. comparable to that for syphilis. 

The researchers compared their fluor- 
scopic tests, which showed unsuspec- 
ted t.b. in one out of a hundred cases, 
with routine examinations. Routine ex- 
amination Of 84,472 obstetric patients 
from centers where fluoroscopic tests 
were not made discovered unsuspected 
ctive tuberculosis in only .067 per cent 
f the eases. “It is fair inference that 
0 per cent of all active tuberculosis 
is missed by not employing some effec- 
tive case-finding program,” the research- 

id. Though t.b. has moved from 
frst place to seventh as a cause of death 
n the general population, it is still first 
mong young women of child-bearing 
ze, where it accounts for 20 per cent 
f all deaths. “In the light of these 
facts, a  roentgenologic case-finding 
method beconfes an essential part of pre- 

| care,” declares the report. 


Le 


Environment vs. Heredity 
Heart trouble and flat feet are more 
common in the Northwest than else- 
» in the United States; dental mal- 
ition and short stature in New Eng- 
goiter in the Great Lakes region, 
nd blindness in Texas. So finds Dr. 
Harry L, Shapiro, chairman of the de- 
partment of anthropology at New York’s 
‘useum of Natural History. At Co- 
ia University next spring Dr. Shap- 
ro will direct a study to determine bio- 
logical and énvironmental influences on 
our population, 


Regional types may already be ap- 
pearing in the population, Dr. Shapiro 
says. His study will attempt to de- 
termine whether the regional distribu- 
tion of defects which he has already 
noted is due to racial origin, environ- 
ment or a mixture of the two. For ex- 
ample, mental disorders, most frequently 
found in Maine, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Mississippi are probably 
environmental in origin, as is the high 
incidence of venereal disease, drug ad- 
diction and alcoholism in the Gulf States 
and theeSouth East. On the other hand 
deafness, which is prevalent in the 
Northwest and New England, or lack 
of weight, characteristic of the East 
Coast and of California, may have an 
hereditary origin. Both heredity and 
environment probably account for the 
unusual average weight of draftees from 
the Northwest and the Southern moun- 
tains. 

The rate of intermixture of the races 
varies with different groups, Dr. Shapiro 
finds. The old-line stocks, such as the 
English, Dutch and French Huguenot, 
which have been long established and 
share the same social level, tend to inter- 
marry among themselves more than with 
the new lines. Thus in New England 
these old-line stocks are virtually amal- 


Science Facts 


Bz treating them with the syn- 
tic hormones diethylstibestrol and 
hexoestrol, Dr. S. J. Folley of Brit- 
ain’s National Institute for Research 
in Dairying has been able to obtain 
milk from virgin goats... @ From 
soy bean oil, corn oil and other farm 
products, chemists of the Agriculture 
Dept.’s Northern Regional Research 
Labonainee have been able to pro- 
duce a substance, called Norepol, 
which looks, smells and acts almost 
like natural rubber. It will stretch 
200 per cent and has a tensile 
strength of 500 pounds per square 
inch. Rubber stretches 600 per cent 
and has a tensile strength of 3,000 
pounds plus ... @ According to cal- 
culations of Dr. W. Gleissburg, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Astro- 
physics, the next period of maximum 
sunspot occurrence, in 1948, will be 
the strongest since 1837, 





gamated, while the Polish, Italian and 
French Canadian groups have stayed 
apart. 

The higher birth rate of the country 
over the city will likewise influence the 
make-up of our population, Dr. Shapiro 
says. “As the various stocks are not 
distributed evenly between the country 
and city . . . the stocks which are more 
highly ruralized will take up an increas- 
ingly large share of the population. 
People of the Negro, English and 
Scotch-Irish stock in the rural South 
have a very high birth rate, as have 
those of German, Czech and Scandin- 
avian stock in the mid-West.” 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Why 


You : j 
CT Zoe 

May Ae 

Be OBSTRUCTION 


HARD 


The picture tells why thousands are HARD OF 
HEARING, annoyed by BUZZING, RINGING, HISS- 
ING HEAD NOISES, CLOGGED UP FEELING IN 
EARS, DIZZINESS 

Hard impacted wax plugging up ear canals, and 
pressing on sensitive ear drums keeps out sound waves, 
makes your hearing bad. 

To remove this wax obstruction that interferes with 
normal hearing and may cause severe irritation use 
Orotune Ear Drops as directed. They contain an in- 
credient especially recommended for this purpose. 
wae — ee Brana twas an abasoned, that tcould —_ 
clock Micke After using Orotune, | can now hear the clock 


ick with ears 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1, plus, postage. ize, gene 
ih with tage | - " 

You'll be amaued how's early and distinctly you HEAR again whea 

wax obstruction is remov 


ed. 
HARVIN CO., 22 W. 48 St., Dept. 358, New York City 
—— TD 


PERMADENT 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 





FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 
* goe* ™“ 
Send No Sena 
Apply Permadent at Home 


It is not a temporary, heavy, thick reliner or messy 
powder. Does not have to be renewed every day or 
every few months. It is there to stay. Holds your 
plate up in its original position so firmly that food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Met . Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 
postage. 
PERMADENT COMPANY 

Dept, J—Box 3224 St. Paul, Minn, 


GRAY HAIR 
VITAMIN 51:5 


Natural Color in almost nine out of ten pay 
—— just one tablet Cal- 
Pantothenate '. 

Why pay $3.50 to $5.00 for the famous “‘Gray Hair 
itamin’’ that gave such amazing results? 
SEND NO MONEY. Just send name and address. We will 
ship 100 10-mg. tablets (100 days’ supply) genuine stand- 
a ualit Calcium Pantothenate Vitamin C.O.D. fos 
$i ‘95 plus ew cents postage. Guaranteed same quality as 

used in National Tests or money back. 


LILEE PROD. CO., 2017 S$. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1011-8, Chicage, tit. 
Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, bag eyes, double chin, - 
ging muscles or other age signs? 5 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month’s 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 





LATTA-CREAM, 
SOS Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-11) New York 


oo 1°X STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands 






Rave. Sake resco ap 
al ae ‘obacco '° 
s effect of tobacco and of = 
t which bas re- 
Heved many men. 
30 Years in Business 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
193 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
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~ POLITICAL ROUNDUP— 


Strong Republican Trend Revealed in Nation 


In the midst of war, the United States 
held an election—the only warring na- 
tion to do so. When it was all over, the 
two-party system remained more firmly 
established than at any time in the past 
10 years. In the 77th Congress the 
Democrats had 258 Representatives, the 
Republicans 165. In the 78th Congress 
next January the Democrats will have at 
least 220 seats, the Republicans 208. 
(Three House contests are yet undecided 
as we go to press.) In the present Sen- 
ate, the Democrats have 65 seats to 29 
for the Republicans; in the new Sen- 
ate, the margin will probably be 57 
Democrats to 38 Republicans. (One 
contest is still in doubt, with Democratic 
Senator Murray of Montana leading his 
G.O.P. opponent by a small margin.) 

War censorship prevented the usual 
newspaper roundup of election weather 
—but the weather was distinctly Re- 
publican. Besides coming within seven 
votes of controlling the House—a shift 
of eight votes would have given them 
a one-vote plurality—the G.O.P. took at 
least 17 out of 31 governorships. (Two 
are still in doubt, in Idaho and Wyom- 
ing, with Democrats leading by hair- 
line margins.) And their governorships 
were in the populous states that swing 
Presidential elections. They were such 
states as New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Kansas, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia. With senatorships won in Il- 
linois and New Jersey, with ground 
gained in House and Senate in other 
states, the Republicans piled up ballots 
to create one incontrovertible fact. They 





In New England, G.O.P. Senators Lodge 
(Mass.) and Bridges (N. H.) Returned 


carried enough states this year to win 
a Presidential election. 

Of course this is not a Presidential 
year, and votes might swing differently 
in a Presidential election. But what- 
ever explanations might be offered for 
the vote, enough votes to elect a Presi- 
dent went against the Administration. 

Look at the country by sections: 


SOLID SOUTH. All but one of ten 
Democratic States chose Senators in the 
Nov. 3 election. Three new Congres- 
sional seats were provided for by re- 
appointment, one each for Texas, Flor- 


ida and North Carolina. James O. East- 


land, former short-term Senator, will be 
a “new face” for Mississippi. Former 
Rep. John L. McClellan won the Sen- 
atorial vacancy from Arkansas, 

NEW ENGLAND. The G.O.P. 
swept the six New England States save 
for Rhode Island, which re-elected 
Democratic Senator Green and gent two 


Election Highlights 


Dewey: 1944 Presidential pros- 
pect, by smashing 600,000-vote a | 
ends Democratic hold on New York 
Governorship. 

Brooks: Lllinois G.O.P. Senator, 
target of Administration displeasure, 
beats Kelly-Nash political machine. 

Hawkes: Albert W. Hawkes, form- 
er president U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, downs Hague machine, beats 
Smathers, New Deal rubber stamp, 
tor Senate. 

Bricker: Ohio’s first third-term 
Governor is also 1944 G.O.P. Presi- 
dential prospect. 

Moore: Ed. H. Moore, ex-Demo- 
crat anti-New Dealer, win Senate 
seat for G.O.P. in Oklahoma “border 
state.” 

Warren: Republican takes over the 
Governor’s chair in California. 





Democrats to the House. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut elected Republican Gover- 
nors. The first four also elected Re- 
publican Senators. All save Massa- 
chusetts sent a solid G.O.P. delegation 
to the House—and in that state the score 
was 10 Republicans to four Democrats. 

EASTERN SEABOARD. Here again 
the trend was Republican. New York 
split its House delegation 22 and 22, 
with one American Labor Party mem- 
ber. But Dewey carried the governor- 
ship by a sweeping 600,000 margin. 
New Jersey sent three Democrats and 11 
Republicans to the House, and elected 
G.O.P. “Big Businessman” Albert W. 
Hawkes as Senator over New Deal rub- 
ber stamp Senator Smathers. Pennsy]l- 
vania elected the G.O.P. state ticket 
from Governor down and sent 18 G.O.P. 
Congressmen to Washington against 14 
Democrats. Delaware elected a Re- 
publican Governor and Representative. 


LAKE STATES. Ohio elected a Re- 
publican Governor, and 20 Republicans 
out of 23 Representatives. Michigan 
elected 12 Republicans out of 17, de- 
feated popular Democratic Senator 
Prentiss Brown, and put a G.O.P. Gov- 
ernor in the State House. Indiana sent 
nine G.O.P. Representatives and two 
Democrats to Congress. In Illinois, Re- 
publican Senator Brooks carried the 
field, and 19 of 26 Congressmen were 


Republicans. 
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FARM BELT. The Farm Bel: 


Republican again, all save Wiscoxs 


which split its House delegatic: 
Democratic, five G.O.P. and ¢ 
gressive, but elected Progressiy: 
Loomis governor. lowa, Kans. 
nesota, Nebraska and South 
elected Republican Senators. 
their 24 House seats went Rep; 
plus North Dakota’s two. 
MOUNTAIN STATES. Th 
crats got an even break in the M: 
States, carrying Colorado (two 
tors), New Mexico, Nevada and » 
Montana for Senate, plus Ut i 
Arizona’s House seats. But in Co! 
they lost three of four House seat 
publicans carried Wyoming and 
for Senate. Idaho’s House’ se. 
split, with Wyoming’s in doubt. 
Pacific Coast. This area went 
dominantly Republican on Nov. 3 
fornia put Republican Earl Wa: 
the Governor’s chair, elected 11 GC 


and 10 Democratic Represent. 


with two seats still in doubt. © 
re-elected Senate Minority Lead. 
Nary and four Republican Repr: 
tives. Washington split its Hou: 

gation three and three. 

Border States. Left to the la 
the important, weather-vaning 
States—Oklahoma, Missouri, W: 
ginia, Maryland, Kentucky and 
nessee. These states for 50 yea 
constantly shifted back and forth 
the 50-yard line of American | 
Their minor variations are refle: 
the slower but sharper swings « 


nation as a whole. Oklahoma seni : 


Democrats and one Republican + 
House—but elected an ex-De: 


anti-New Deal G. O. P. Senator. 
souri returned eight G. O. P. t 





Democrat Scrugham (Neyv.), Repub! 


Wherry (Neb.) Are New Senate 


Democratic House members. T° 
publicans broke through the solid | 
cratic Maryland House delegatio: 
Democratic Governor O’Conor h 
time of his life staying in office 
Virginia split its House delegati 
and three—against a former solid ! 
cratic bloc, but broke Democrati 
ernor Neely’s political control b 
ing him down for the Senate. 
tucky’s House delegation remai 
same, eight to one Democrati 
hessee, rédistricted, elécted 
Democrats and two Republican, 
sevey and two in the present H 


Jom. 
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—Just a few more weeks, and 


ATHFINDER'S PRICE GOES UP! 


Renew NOW and SAVE 


PATHAINDER 


AMERICA'S OLDEST 
NEWS WEEKLY 


aera, BE, AMET TS, Ped ane 





 ” 
Queen Withelmina— 
Powers 2 eves Camen 


me Vy aed Warts tome 
ct ening Meme 


Washington Today 
is too important a place for you to be 


without these latest and outstanding regu- 
lar weekly PATHFINDER features: 


* Under The Dome— 


An intimate, last minute letter, giving you 
a peek-behind-the-scenes in Washington as 
each issue of PATHFINDER goes to press. 


* War Fronts— 


A complete digest and analysis of the lat- 
est war news from far-flung battlefronts 
and from the Allied war-capital in Wash- 


ington, 


x Capital Chat— 


A fearless, unbiased, discussion of events 
| activities in the Nation’s Capital that 
you need to know about. 


x 
Between You & Me— 
\ full page of our Editor’s personal ob- 
rvations of prominent people and interest- 
ing things you seldom see in print. 


* Woman’s World— 


\ presentation of war-time news and activi- 

of particular interest to women—fash- 

and practical home-making  sug- 
thlons, 





Use 
This Coupon 
Now oa 








It's an opportunity that y 





’ 


ou can’t pass up—to extend 


your PATHFINDER for the duration—at the old price of $1 


a year; $2 for 3 years; $3 for 5 years. 


We just had to raise 


the price, but every subscriber, no matter when your subscrip- 
tion expires—has the chance NOW to renew ahead. 


You won’t want to miss 


the steady reliability of the 


PATHFINDER, now approaching its 50th year of existence. 
‘You won’t want to thiss a single issue of “UNDER THE DOME” 


our very own Washington letter 
ing times. 


. Keep abreast of the chang- 


Keep posted on Washington! 


PATHFINDER is jam-packed-full of interesting, whole- 


some news that you can believe! 








+ 


Our Readers Wrote This Ad= ° 


“I enjoy reading it. One doesn’t have to 
read a lot to get much worth while ma- 
terial.” 

Mrs. R.A.W., Plymouth, Mich. 


* 


Enclosed please find check for $5.00. The 
PATHFINDER is worth the regular price 
and I don’t see how you can sell it for any 
less. It is a wonderful magazine. I have 
had it for many years. 
Yours truly, 
W.E.B. 
Elgin, Nebraska 


* 


I could not understand how you could pub- 
lish all the important subjects you did in 
the PATHFINDER for so little a price of 
which you had charged in the past and I 
can not understand why anyone could 
object to such a small increase in cost that 


you are now seeking for same. 
Therefore you will find the renewal slip to 
my PATHFINDER and also my check 
J3041 for amount $3.00 for 5 years. 
Yours very truly, 
*.E.H. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


* 


Enclosed is my check for 3 years subscrip- 
tion to PATHFINDER. 
Your “Under The Dome” is a very timely 
part of-your magazine which I appreciate. 
“Between You and Me and The Gatepost” 
is always interesting and I like the other 
articles as you present them. 
Very respectfully, 
M.M.H 


Fullerton, Calif. 
* 


“I like your paper very much.” 
G.S.R., Hammond, IIL. 
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NEW YORK— 
“Empire State” Is Wealthiest, Most Populous 


York State in 1887, and the state had 
the first certified public accountant in 
1896. 

% The Empire State was the first to 
enact pure food legislation, 1895. 


New York is a state of superlatives. 
It is the nation’s richest, its most popu- 
lous. While it has supplied only four 
of our Presidents, the importance of its 
electoral vote, the country’s largest, is 
reflected in the fact that ten Vice Presi- 
dents have come from New York. New 
York City has the world’s tallest build- 
ings, the greatest population in the 
Western Hemisphere (and the second 
greatest in the world); yet New York is 
an important agricultural state, ranking 
high in dairying and grape culture. 
“New York is not America,” but it 1s 


a pretty good sample. 
TT —— 


New York Firsts— 
% In 1859 New York was the first to 
have a state insurance department. 


% The American Society of Public 


Accountants was incorporated in New 


% In 1892 this state was the first to 
authorize voting machines. 


% The first wedding ceremony to 
take place in an airplane was performed 
over Bayville, Long Island, on Nov. 26, 
1929. 


% The first birth control clinic was 
opened in Brooklyn Oct. 16, 1916. 


% In 1881 the hotel at Blue Moun- 
tain Lake was the first to install electric 
lights. 


% The Masonic order of the Grotto 
was organized at Hamilton in 1889, and 
here within this order was instituted 
the following year the Supreme Council 





— In a Nutshell — 


New York, the Empire State, leads the 
nation, in population—has ever since 1820— 
and is 29th on the list according to area. 
Its 49,204 square miles are home to 13,- 
479,142 persons, more than 280 per square 
mile. The state’s motto, sometimes also 
given as its nickname, is “Excelsior,” for 
which the favored translation is “Higher.” 
The state is one of the original Thirteen. 
Her official flower is the Rose; her favorite 
bird, the Bluebird. 

More than half of the Empire State’s 
large population is 
New York City’s 
whose census of, 7,- 
454,995 makes it not 
only the largest U. S. 
metropolis but the 
2nd most populous 
city in the world. 
(London is first with 
8,655,000, Tokyo 
third with 7,094,- 
600.) 
other cities in this 
pulation greater than 





state which have a 
10,000, including Albany, the capital, with 


180,577. The counties number 62. The 
total assessed value of taxable property 
exceeds $25 billion. 

The state has four chief economic in- 
terests: agriculture, manufacture, finance, 
and commerce. Dairy farming leads the 
agricultural list. Of crops, the principal 
are these: corn, wheat, oats, barley, hay, 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries, grapes, 
cabbage (N. Y. is the chief cabbage pro- 
ducing state), onions, potatoes, beans, buck- 
wheat, maple sugar, and maple syrup. New 
York is second only to California in the 
amount of grapes raised and in the extent 
of its orchards. Industrial headliners are 
clothing, textiles, sugar refining, meat pack- 
ing, liquors and tobacco, printing, metal 
and chemicals. New York City’s money 
and banking center of course account for 
the third-mentioned chief interest of this 
state, finance. And as for commerce, New 
York Harbor handles the world’s heaviest 


New York 


There are 69, 





traffic. In all, the state has some 800 miles 
of navigable ocean, lake, and river water- 
ways. The state-owned and operated Erie 
Canal, officially the New York State Barge 
Canal, has capacity for “the passage an- 
nually of 20,000,000 tons of freight.” 
Herbert H. Lehman is Governor of New 
York, assisted by a bicameral legislature of 
51 senators and 150 representatives. Charles 
Poletti is President of the Senate, Oswald 
D. Heck Speaker of the House. In the 
Congress of the United States New York 
is represented by Senators Robert F. Wag- 
ner and James M. Mead and by Represen- 
tatives Leonard W. Hall, William B. Barry, 
Joseph L. Pfeifer, Thomas H. Cullen, 
James J. Heffernan, Andrew L. Somers, 
John L, Delaney, Donald L. O’Toole, Eu- 
gene J. Keogh, Emanuel Celler, James A. 
O’Leary, Samuel Dickstein, Louis J. Capoz- 
zoli, Arthur G. Klein, Michael J. Kennedy, 





Senator Mead Senator Wagner 


William T. -Pheiffer, Joseph Clark Bald- 
win, Martin J. Kennedy, Sol Bloom, Vito 
Marcantonio, Joseph A. Gavagan, Walter 
A. Lynch, Charles A. Buckley, James M. 
Fitzpatrick, Ralph A. Gamble, Hamilton 
Fish, Lewis K. Rockefeller, William T. 
Byrne, E. Harold Cluett, Frank Crowther, 
Clarence E. Kilburn, Francis D. Culkin, 
Fred J. Douglas, Edwin Arthur Hall, Clar- 
ence E. Hancock, John Taber, W. Sterling 
Cole, Joseph J. O’Brien, James W. Wads- 
worth, Walter G. Andrews, Alfred F. Beiter, 
John C, Butler, Daniel A. Reed, Matthew 
J. Merritt, and Caroline O’Day. 


Roll Call of the States 
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of the Mystic Order of Veiled Prop), 
of the Enchanted Realm. 


% Cellophane made its bow at 
Du Pont plant in Buffalo in 1924. 


% The first domestic relations « 
was set up in 1909 in Buffalo. 


% Buffalo also had the first wo; 
architect—1881. 


% The first power knitting mac! 
operated at Cahoes in 1832. 


% The first record of an oil sp: 
was made at Cuba, N. Y., in 1627. 


% The Chautauqua organization \ 
begun at Fair Point in 1874. 


¥% The earliest discovery of natu 
cement rock was made at Fayettevi 
in 1818. 


% Frankfort can boast the first cas: 
iron girder bridge—1840. 


% At Fredonia natural gas was first 
used as an illuminant, in 1824; and he: 
the first natural gas corporation wa: 
formed, in 1865. 


% On April 6, 1830, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints was 
established at Manchester. 


TC 


Did You Know That— 
% About half the boundary of New 


York State is water. 


% Highest elevation in the Em; 
State is 5,344-ft. Mt. Marcy. 


%& New York has more than 70 stat: 
parks. 


% New York’s contribution to Unci 
Sam's fighting forces in the Ist World 
War exceeded half a million nm: 
roughly ten per cent of the entire 1 
tional force. Casualties numbered ab: 
55,000, including 14,000 deaths. 


% In 1664 when the English t 
over from the Dutch, the following 
names were changed: New Amsterd: 
Beverwyck, and Wiltwyck became 
York, Albany, and Kingston, resp: 
tively. 


%* Ninety-two of the 308 battles : 
engagements of the Revolution—n« 
one-third—took place on New York : 


% The construction of the Erie Ca 
in 1825 cut the freight cost on Buffa! 
New York hauls from $120 to $14 | 


ton. 


¥% A record of 1850 indicates that 
that year “New York possessed « 
seventh of the true valuation of the p 
erty of the whole country.” 


% New York supplied nearly 500,' 
soldiers to the Union Army during ¢! 
Civil War, about one-tenth of w!i 
were killed. 


New York 
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DEWEY— 


Nation’s Eyes on N. Y. 


For the next two years America’s 
litical eye will be fixed on New York 
State. There is a reason. His name is 
mas E. Dewey. On November 3 he 
elected Governor of New York by 
600,000 margin. That automatically 
kes Mr. Dewey one of the Repub- 
1 Party’s leading Presidential pros- 
ts, even though he declared he 
uld devote the next four years “ex- 
vely” to serving New York. 


ER 


Acme 


Carried New York for the G.O.P. 


Dewey 





\fter his election Mr. Dewey said our 
iob now was to “win the war,” and 
in it as rapidly as possible. To this 
he pledged his cooperation to the 
mander-in-Chief. But he reserv- 
he right to criticize delays and mis- 
igement, or domestic policies. And 
his own state the former racket- 

ting District Attorney plans to show 
vay to cut down bureaucracy and 
imline” government. 

Chere is a great deal of streamlining 

done in the State government,” 
Mr. Dewey after his victory. “That 
require careful scrutiny of dozens 
jor administrative offices, and their 

d of competence and service.” 
lis aim in office, he said, would be: 
Good government and an all-out 
t for food production in our enor- 
; agricultural areas. 2) An oppor- 
y for New York employees and 

ll business men to participate in the 
effort. 8) Tax reforms. 4) Im- 
ment in the quality of the social 
ces of the state.” 
is is the type of program toward 
h the nation is swinging, the elec- 
indicates. 


New York City Firsts— 


Something new is always happening 
New York City. It may be something 










significant or trifling—the founding of a 
great organization, or a change in the 
wearing of pleats—but if it originates in 
this “Bagdad on the Subway,” its 
chances of influencing all America, and 
more, are great indeed. Here are some 
of the big city’s more historic “firsts”: 


% The first artificial eyes were manu- 
factured in New York City in 1851, by 
a man whose name—believe it or not’ 
—was Pierre Gougelman. 


% The big city had our first brick 
building, the first tenement house, and 
the first structure to be erected entirely 
of iron. The brick building was built 
there in 1633 to house Wouter Van 
Twiller, fifth Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam. The tenement house, re- 
ferred to as “the beginning of the sys- 
tem of grouping many homes under 
one roof,” was a four-floor structure, 
providing for one family on each floor, 
built on Water Street in 1833. And the 
all-iron building was a five-story fac- 
tory erected by James Bogardus in 1848. 


% The first air rights lease was taken 
out in New York City. The patch of 
air concerned was over a section of the 
New York City Railroad Company’s 
tracks. The Grand Central Palace want- 
ed to build its structure over those 
tracks, so the N. Y. C. R. R. leased them 
the air at that point for $30,000. 


% Baby carriages were introduced in 
New York City, about 1848, 


¥% The first international six-day bi- 
cycle race was run at Madison Square 
Garden in 1891. William Martin rode 


to victory on a high wheeler. 


¥% The first recorded bowling match 
was played at the Knickerbocker Alleys 
on New Year's Day, 1840, 


%& Chop Suey, the Chinese dish 
which everyone knows is not Chinese, 
was concocted by a chef in Li Hung 
Chang’s establishment in New York in 
1896. 


% The first successful dynamo was a 
27-tonner built in New York City in 
1881 and nicknamed “Jumbo No. es 

%& The “Beggar's Opera” by John 
Jay, presented in New York City on 
Dec. 3, 1750, was the first opera offer- 
ed in this country. 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME 61 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them ft as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application laste 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 40-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
C.0.D. if you prefer, pay $1.00 plus postage. 















NEW CHEMICAL MITT . 
Sensationa!! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses no water,no 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win 

dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry, No rags, powders, sponges, cham 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt ime, 
fog disappear like magic. W erful for auto windows, wi ielda! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS S"'0.0%% “or in; 


send name at once. A ny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY — 
just your name. KRIS CO., 8638ar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 


Many Causes Of 
Chronic Ailments 


FREE BOOK— On Colon Troubles 
And Constipation 


know the facts about rectal, stomach con- 
ditions and colonic diseases. New 122-page 
illustrated book also explains our mild insti- 











tutional treatment. Contains thousands of 
references, including those from your section, 
Sent FREE, Write today. It may save you 
needless suffering and expense. The McCleary 
Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 


Mo. 








STOP Your Truss 
Worries! git, 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. Nostiff 
springs or hard pate. No salves or Cc 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 

trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 









E. Brooks 
Inventor 





Learn Profitable Protession 





in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women tn the fascinati 
profession of SwedishMassage run as high as $4/ 
to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 


Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals. 
sanitariums and private patients come te 
those who qualify through our training, 
The Army and Navy need handreds 
trained in massage. Write for Anatomy 
Charts and bookiet—They're FREE. 


Ps THE College of Swedish Massage 
100 E. Ohio St.. Dept. 769, Chicago 





S J offices. 
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CAN VITAMINS-RESTORE NATURAL COLOR 


TO YOUR GRAY OR STREAKED HAIR? 


Here’s How You Can Test the Amazing Panates 2-Way 

Double Action Anti-Gray Hair Vitamin Treatment and 

Get Results or Get Your Money Back for the Asking. 
FREE BOOKLET 

You've read and heard about the latest miracle of 
vitamin science—the anti-gray hair vitamins. Now test 
the original double action anti-gray hair vitamin form- 
ula, PANATES, on a trial offer so fair it calls for im- 
mediate acceptance. 

Panates give not only the anti-gray hair vitamin, 
but the wheat germ oil (vitamin E) activator as well. 
Not a messy, dangerous dye, Panates actually isa 
healthful food supplement It works by restoring to 
your system the hair color vitamins that may be lack- 
ing in your daily diet and, if so, should literally feed 
natural color through the hair roots to check gray 
spread, to give the hair new lively lustre, and to bring 


new hope for restoration of normal hair color once 
again. While too new to guarantee 100% results, we 
can and do make this fair money back trial offer. 

Send for either the $1.79 (30 day) or $4.79 (90 day) 
Panates Anti-Gray Hair and Wheat Germ Oil (E) Vita- 
mins, You need send no money but pay postman on ar- 
rival on the positive guarantee results must please you 
or money beck. Send remittance with your order and 
we pay postage. Or, you are invited to write for a free 
booklet which tells much about Anti-Gray Hair Vita- 
mins. Whatever you send for, do it now. Don’t let 
another day pass without taking steps to see what 
Panates Anti-Gray Hair Vitamins with Wheat Germ 
Oil supplement, the two-way double action treatment, 
may do for you. 


PANATES COMPANY, Devt: P-7, 310 So. 
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BUSINESS 





No Shortage of Lead 


The one bright spot in the critical 
metal picture is lead. We not only 
have enough now for present needs of 
this valuable war metal, according to 
the War Production Board, but a stock- 
pile is being built up. Also, lead is 
taking the place, where feasible, of 
the scarcer metals like copper, zinc 
and tin. 

The average man upon thinking of 
the use of lead would connect it with 
the making of bullets. There are still 
plenty of old fellows who have melted 
lead in molds to make bullets for their 
rifles or revolvers. But while “the most 
important tonnages are used in small 
arms ammunition,” according to. the 
WPB, in peacetime only seven per cent 
goes for this use. The principal em- 
ployment of lead when war makes no 
demands is for storage batteries—30 per 
cent. Next come cable coverings, 14 
per cent, and building, 11 per cent. 

Lead is called on for many services 
in war. A submarine needs 250,000 
pounds for its storage batteries, and an- 
other 200,000 pounds for ballast. A 
Signal Corps radio takes more than 100 
pounds of lead; a pontoon bridge re- 
quires nearly 100; a motorcycle must 
have about nine pounds, while electric 
cable has to be sheathed in lead and 
Army cantonments and equipment must 
be protected by lead pigment paints. 
The hundreds of thousands of motorized 
units and aircraft require lead batteries. 

This is one critical war metal we have 
led the world in producing. The United 
States produced 23 per cent of the 
world’s total in 1939. Australia was 
second with 15 per cent, Mexico third 
with 13, Germany and Austria fourth 
with 11, while Canada was fifth with 
10. Our production in 1941 was 110 
per cent of that of 1940, and the 1942 
percentage is expected to be still higher. 
At the same time, our imports, only 23,- 
615 tons in 1936, jumped to 282,492 
tons in 1940. Scrap lead, largely re- 
covered from old batteries, has ac- 
counted for about a fourth of our stock, 
but collections from that source are now 
declining. While supply of lead is 
gaining over the demand there is no let- 
up of production, for demand is ex- 
pected to increase. 


A 


Business Briefs 


q Delegates to the annual meeting 
of the Savings Bank Association at New 
York were urged to encourage people 
to save for specific purposes, “particu- 
larly for the payment of income taxes,” 
by John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. He fears people are 


ary 


Acme 
No More “Nickels” 


RS. GERTRUDE KEIS of the 
Philadelphia Mint puts the 


N 


finishing touches on a batch of new 


nickels. But the nickel is not a 
nickel any more—it’s a five cent 
piece. The old nickel was 75 per 
cent copper and 25 per cent nickel. 
The new coin, revised to save 
precious nickel for war production, 
is 35 per cent silver, 36 per cent 
copper and nine per cent manganese. 
But we have a feeling that in popu- 
lar language the five cent piece will 
remain a nickel. War production 
men also have their eyes on the 
penny, which is 95 per cent copper. 
They hope to shave its copper 
content. 





not putting aside enough money to meet 
their taxes. 


@ The War Production Board limited 
the number of house trailers by any 
one producer to 150 a month, permitting 
none to contain more than 275 pounds 
of iron and steel, or more than three 
pounds of copper. 


@ The future appears to look a little 
brighter to Wall Street. A Stock Ex- 
change seat sold for $25,000 on Oct. 8, 
while on October 20 a seat brought 
$26,000. The low for the year was 
$17,000. 


q There will be plenty of nylon 
stockings for Christmas gifts, announced 
the War Production Board, after getting 
reports on stocks. Normal consumption 
was put at 90,000,000 pairs a year. Pri- 
vate sources questioned the WPB’s as- 
surance. 


q A lesson in economy is given by 
the Buick plant making Pratt & Whitney 
airplane engines. The power of the 
engines while running for their test 
period is used to generate electricity— 
and enough is taken from this source to 
meet 63 per cent of the plant’s require- 
ments. 


@ The Office of Civilian Defense 
rules that modest Christmas lighting is 
permissible, as long as no new equip- 
ment or wiring is bought. Elaborate 
and dangerous systems of lighting are 
frowned on. 
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Agricultural Research Help: 

It is well known that every big m. 
facturing company, in fact, practic 
every corporation, has a research ; 
constantly studying how to make a | 
ter product, to make it more chea 
or to discover new products. But it 
not generally known that agricult 
too, one of the most promising fie|< 
for new riches, has its research st 
that have really been doing things. 

An enthusiastic report on what is 
ing done at the Department's Northen 
Regional Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., \ 
made by Secretary Wickard after a 
cent visit there. What impressed | 
most was a synthetic rubber, or rub! 
substitute, made from soybeans—t! 
miracle vegetable. They call it Nore; 
making up the name from the labo: 
tory’ name and the word “polym: 
which signifies a rearrangement of mo! 
cules, and that is just what happens t 
the soybean oil as it is heated in op: 
kettles while various substances 
added. The oil, reported Mr. Wicka: 
was turned to a light liquid with ab: 
the consistency of molasses; this, afte: 
treatment with heat and_ pressur 
changes to something that looks, fecls 
and smells like rubber. Norepol is bhe- 
lieved capable of replacing real rubbe: 
in many uses. The laboratory is also 
working on another process of making 
synthetic rubber from grains without 
first converting them to alcohol. 

The agricultural laboratory is helping 
in the war effort in many other ways. 
For instance, when called on by the 
Army and Navy for a method of con- 
trolling lice its experience in delousing 
persone 4 enabled it to furnish a practical 
method in a few weeks. © Also, the De- 
partment’s development of the chemical 
phenothiazine, which destroys worms in 
sheep intestines, made such intestines 
suitable and available for surgical su- 
tures, of which a shortage threatens. 

There are four of these regional labor- 
atories of the Agricuture Departme: 
set up in 1939. Those in the West 
South and East are equally busy, and 
so is the Department's National Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Md., and t 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison 
Wis. All are helping to ‘win the war 


J 


Farm Briefs 

G The War Production Board 
dered farm machinery cut to 20 pé 
cent of normal, and transferred pra 
tically all production into the hands « 
smaller manufacturers. 


G Production of dried eggs in Sep- 
tember totaled 20,936,198 pounds, com: 
pared with 3,653,573 pounds in Septem 
ber of last year. 
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ARMY * NAVY x COAST GUARD 

: — MARINES MERCHANT MARINE 

\s Better pay! More authority! Quicker promotions! Larger 

1 allowances for dependents! That’s what those stripes 

| mean on your arm. That’s why every young fellow in 

c America wants to get into action as a rated man or an 

aft officer. The way is open to you now if you have the right 

sur qualifications, (You may be qualified for a rating or com- 

feels mission and not know it!) Up to now there was no cen- 

a tral source of information where you could determine 

oe if your experience fitted you for a rating or commission. 

ven All those questions to which you got so many different 

hout answers are here authoritatively answered. 

ping Written by the Service Branches Themselves! A Chance to Be An Officer! 

"2 . This book is compiled directly ‘from informa- A FEW TRADES OR With practically everyone now subject to call, 

aa ton ‘supplied by the various branches of the HOBBIES QUALIFYING it is essential to you, and to the benefit of your 

ae Service. It is completely accurate—even to the YOU FOR A RATING country, that you get just the position where 

tical new pay scale just passed by Congress. It tells OR COMMISSION! your services can do the most good. Every 

De- you exactly how your present job or training r intelligent man has the opportunity to get a 

nical can lead to an officer's com nission or a spe- en Cook rating or commission. This book will help you 

. + he a i rpenter Typist 
as in cialist’s rating. It includes all the needed re- Yachtsman Air Pilot to get it—and it may change the whole course 
em quirements, how to make application, what egy — of your life. Don’t delay or it may be too late: 






schools and training courses are open to you, 
just what your duties would be, base pay rates 
and allowances for dependents, - opportunities 
Vest for advancement, a time-saving index to 300 
and jobs that fit you for the Service, and other 
Re- information you've so eagerly wanted. 


Mechanic Photographer 
Draftsman Designer 
Personnel Electrician 
Executive Repairman 
and 300 others 

















Do you realize that as a 
rated man you can be mak- 
ing up to $138 a month, 
plus allowances, by the 
of your first enlistment! 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
wal i!4 Douglas St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me at once “HOW TO GET A RATING OR 
COMMISSION in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines, Merchant Marine.’’ 


] I enclose $1.00. Send book postpaid. 


Send book C. O D. I will pay postman $1.00 plus 
tal charges. 






TO THIS COUPON 
: AND MAIL IT 


Today! 
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Overstaffed 

OW that there is a shortage in 
N manpower, and its procurement 
and distribution has become the top 
problem of the war, the spotlight should 
be turned on the one outstanding place 
where a surplus of manpower is wasted. 
That place is Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Long a subject of criticism and pro- 
test, the overstaffed condition of the 
Government offices is now being in- 
vestigated by the House Civil Service 
Committee. To give the investigation a 
good start the Civil Service Commission 
told Congress: “Thousands of Federal 
employees are working below their high- 
est skills. Thousands are using their 
highest skills for a very small percent- 
age of the working day. This is a waste 
of manpower at a time when the coun- 
try can ill afford... such practices.” 

That is a measured, official statement. 
Much more startling statements have 
been made by the workers and officials 
themselves writing anonymously to 
Washington papers and revealing con- 
ditions to reporters. One worker wrote 
that 50 employees could do all the work 
of the 200 in her division. One War 
Department official said he had reduced 
his organization by 50 per cent, retain- 
ing and promoting the best, and that 
now the work is done better. An official 
in the Navy Department finding his 
office cluttered up with employees get- 
ting in one another's way picked out 
the more efficient and let the others 
go, and had better service. 

Such isolated instances will doubtless 
be fished out by the House committee. 
But it had some big and startling figures 
to start on. For instance, at the end of 
July, 1941, there were 1,391,689 Fed- 
eral employees. A year later the figure 
was 2,327,982. The War Department 
alone was reported to have no fewer 
than 1,100,000 civilian employees, at 
a time when there were 4,250,000 in 
the Army. In 1918, when the Army 
was approximately the same size, civi- 
lian employees of the Department were 
about 219,400. Federal civilian em- 
ployees have been increasing at the rate 
of about 80,000 a month. Many books 
have been read and garments knitted 
while they waited for work. 
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Summers in The Buffalo Evening Ne ews 


Overstaffed—and Overstuffed 


This deplorable condition results from 
the tendency of heads of agencies to 
seek to expand the size and importance 
of their organizations. It is selfish, but 
human. They cannot be trusted to curb 
themselves; limitations must come from 
tle authorities responsible for the over- 
all war planning. The Congressional in- 
vestigation will point out what should 
be done. 
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Accident Toll 

UR lead article this week reveals 
6) the terrible, the almost unbeliev- 
able, price, in lives and property, Amer- 
ica pays every year for accidents. It 
is hard to realize that Americans are 
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killing themselves and one anothe: , 
the rate of more than 100,000 a ye. 
It is a fearful loss of manpower \\| 
every man is needed at his post 
the common good. 

But one very important fact has | 
brought out and established—tha 
that these accidents are prevent! 
Busy plants have demonstrated 
North American Aviation cut ey: 
juries from 32 per cent of all med 
tréatment cases to 15 by having \ 
ers wear goggles and face-shields. ‘!}, 
Electric Boat Co. painted floors gray 
and non-operating parts white, so that 
the visual contrast would cause the 
worker to concentrate on moving purts, 
and accidents were reduced to about a 
quarter of those previously suffered 
a Western logging camp a careful c} 
up by a labor union and the manage- 
ment sent the accident rate plummeting 
downward on this admittedly hazardo 
work. 

A determined will'on the part « 
is what we need to conquer these 1 
killing accidents. Where one w 
is not alert there should be another to 
warn him. There is the familiar 
of the foreman who noticed a worke: 
with his goggles raised above his « 
as he worked an oxyacetylene cu' 
and who walked_over and laid a ¢! 
eye on the bench beside him, making 
a gesture that plainly said, “You'll be 
needing this soon.” 

Of course it is not practicable 
eliminate all accidents. Some will 
ways occur. But if we can bring our- 
selves to realize the awful price of a 
dents, and the great danger we con- 
stantly run, and determine to do some- 
thifg about it, it is a conservative esti 
mate that we can prevent three-fourths 
of them. That would mean saving more 
than 75,000 lives a year—lives preciou 
to their owners, and which the nation 
can ill afford to lose. 


q 


Some of the candidates who did not 
run so well point out that there was 2 
35-miles-an-hour limit. 


q 


A war communique reported the ar- 
rival of Marines in England. Well, what 
are they waiting for now? 


q 


Addressing the National Lubricating 
Grease Institute at New Orleans Pub- 
lisher Ralph Nicholson urged opposition 
to a fourth term for President Roosevelt 
He evidently felt that the grease men 
were the proper ones to prepare the 
skids for the President. 


N 
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Central Rugby 

In the last issue of PATHFINDER there 
appears a Statement with reference to the 
ceographical center of North America. It 
u ‘; on the page in which you feature the 
State of Minneseta and under the heading 
Do You Know That.” The statement says 
that the Geographical Center of North 
America is in Minnesota. In this connec- 
tion | would like to call your attention to 
Bulletin 817, page 254 of the Geological 
, Survev, U. S. Department of the Interior 
5 gg __, Since this Department establishes the 
Geographical Center of North America in 
Pierce County, North Dakota, as set forth 
\ by the bulletin referred to, I am wondering 
parts where you obtained your information, lo- 
, ating the same point in Minnesota. . . We 
built a marker, a picture of which you can 
see at the top of this page, in 1931. We 
base our right to claim this distinction on 
e authority referred to, in the Depart- 
nent of Interior. The monument is twenty- 
n two feet high, six feet square at the base. 

LI Dr. Fred Shively 

Rugby, N. D. 
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of all Please find a post card proving Rugby to 
he the place. We are proud of it and num- 
berless tourists take pictures of it and even 
vrite for some sort of souvenir of it. We 
| put it on the map some day. 
Mrs. J. E. Anderson 

Rugby, N. D. 
entral Rugby, apologies. The editors erred in 
» a reference. The Geological Survey states 
the geographic center of the North American 
rl Continent is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few 
orth of Devils Lake.”” The geographical center 
ontinental United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
l y the eastern part of Smith County, Kansas. 
1} Adds the Geological Survey: ‘There is no marked 
established at either the geographic center of 
nited States or at the geographic center of 
North American Continent, as described above. 
le It obvious that a very elaborate computation woukd 
ved in order to determine either of these 
with a sufficient degree of precision to make 
ible to set amy mark in exactly the correct 


rd point sometimes confused with the geo- 

center of the U. 8S. is the triangulation 

‘‘Meades Ranch,’’ in Kansas 12 miles north 

sOmMe- f Luca Because it is conveniently situated at the 

r ection of the main east-west transcontinental 

triangulation with the main north-south arc, 

the origin of geodetic positions in all the tri- 
angulations in the U. S.—Ed.) 


C101 Shortsighted Warmongers 


On page 19, Oct. 24th isshe of PATH- 
tINDER, your paragraph, “Wonderful 
Vorms,” conveys to my mind how short- 
1 warmongering nations are. World 
| robbed Germany of potash suprem- 
d not the dye supply and control, etc. Now 

will lose its silk outlet as well as 
other outlets for the handicraft of its crafty 
e. Why do the people let warlike, 
ering leaders: lead them into such 
1usts as the world is in now? Peace- 
people must fight, as they would 
valuable bull, enraged, the maniacs 
gun in hand. 
E. W. Roush 
Lindsey, Ohio 


Not Hoarding 


‘Under the Dome,” (issue of Sept. 19), 
the title “Hoarding,” you note that 
leposit boxes in large Eastern cities are 
sition premium. The same situation prevails 
in the Southwest, and no doubt all 
the country, but as Custodian of a 
Safe Deposit Vault, I think your in- 
‘crence that hoarding is the reason for the 
Shortage is unfair. 


men 


» the 


It is my observation that less cash is 
going into Safe Deposit boxes now than for 
many years past, in fact it is being brought 
out for the purchase of War Bonds. The 
main cause of the demand for boxes is 
that so many people who never owned a 
security before are now buying War Bonds 
regularly and feel the aie of a safe place 
for them. . . Our Safe Deposit business has 
tripled since the 10 Per Cent Club started, 
and the first thing that goes into a new box 
is either a War Bond or the Life Insurance 
papers of some man who has gone into 
the service. Hoarding in 1932-33—yes,— 
but not in 1942. 

Mrs. Marion B. Goebel 
South Texas National Bank 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Weatherwomen 
66 UH!” said the United States 
Weather Bureau last summer 
when it admitted women into its stag 
stronghold. When it was suggested that 
these observers might eventually be 
forecasters the Bureau said again, 
“Humph!” which meant “never!” But 
not so long ago the Weather Bureau 
was on the alert for about 70 women 
college graduates to study meteorology 
for nine months at Government expense. 
Why? It needs forecasters and the man- 
power shortage has knocked the pins 
out from under a lot of old fussy notions 
about women. In December the first 
twelve women college graduates will 
have completed their studies and will 
be appointed junior meteorologists, to 
forecast, at-$2,000 a year. 

In 15 forecasting centers and 900 ob- 
servation stations some 3,000 people 
measure air pressure, winds and hu- 
midity, gauge rainfall. Day and night, 
in fair weather or foul, at isolated sta- 
tions observations must be made. Too 
rigorous for a woman, said the die-hards. 
When you come to forecasting—well, 
there you have a mental feat of concen- 
tration and analyzing far beyond the 
powers of any woman, they said. But 
necessity is the mother of many things, 
among them, women weather forecast- 
ers, and at a time when the reports must 
be more than ever dependable and ac- 
curate with victory in military opera- 
tions at stake. 

Already one class of 85 women has 
completed, and a class of 100 women 
has started, a two months’ course lead- 
ing to positions as assistant observers at 
$1,620 a year. Requirements for these 
junior observers (promoted to assistants 
after training) are high school gradua- 
tion with mathematics and physics and 
a scientific bent. From there on it is 
the Weather Bureau's problem and the 
young hopeful’s oyster, for meteorology 
is a wide open field expected to multiply 
its activities after the war when civilian 
aviation booms nationally and inter- 
nationally. 
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World’s Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 
Now you can travel round the world with the 

most daring adventurers. You can see with 
your own eyes the weirdest peoples on earth. You 
witness the strangest customs of the red, white, 
brown, black and yellow races. You attend their 
startling rites, their mysterious practices. They 


are all assembled for you in these five great vol- ' 


umes of the SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 


600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the world’s Greatest Collection of Strange 
and Secret Photographs, Here are Exotic Photos 
from Europe, Primitive Photos from Africa, Tor- 
ture Photos from Asia, Female Photos from Oce- 
ania and America and hundreds of others. There 
are almost 600 LARGE PAGES of Camera Shots, 
each page 57 square inches in size. 


1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 


You see actual courtship practiced in every quarter of 
the world, You see magic and mystery in queer lands 
where the foot of a white man has rarely trod. You see 
Oriental modes of marriage and female slavery in China, 
Japan, India, etc. Through the intimacy of the camera you 
witness the exotic habits of every continent and the stran- 
gest customs of life and love in America, Europe, ete, You 
are bewildered by these large pages of ONE THOUSAND 
PHOTOGRAPHS, including 130 full-page photos, and thrilled 
by the hundreds of short stories that describe them. 


Contents of 5-Volume Set 


Volume 1—The Secret Album of Africa 
Volume 2—The Secret Album of Europe 
Volume 3—The Secret Album of Asia 
Volume 4—The Secret Album of America 
Volume S—The Secret Album of Oceania 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND consists of five 
Picture-packed volumes (solidly bound together for conve- 
nient reading). Dip into any. one of these volumes, and as 
you turn its es, you will find it difficult to tear your- 
self away. ere, in Cae 4 and unusual photo, is the 
WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF STRANGE AND SE- 
CRET PHOTOG 
Beauty Round the World to the most Mysterious Cults and 
Customs. These hundreds and hundreds of large pages will 
give you days and nights of thrilling instruction, 


Specimen Photos 


Various Secret Societies——Civilized Love va, Savage 
——Exotie Rites and Cults——Strange Crimes, Criminals 
——Omens, Totems & Taboos——Mysterious Customs— 
Dress & Undress Round the World, 


1,000 Strange and Secret Photos 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign and mail the coupon, Remember, each of the 
5 Volumes is 91% inches high, and_ opened over a foot 
wide! Remember also that this 5-Volume Set formerly 
sold for $10. And it ig bound in expensive ‘life-time’ 
cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the coupon, drop it in 
the next mail, and receiv@ this huge work at once. 
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8 METRO PUBLICATIONS. 7 
8 70 Fifth Ave., Dept. 5111 New York, N. ¥. f 
& Send me ‘The Secret Museum of Mankind’’ (5 great 
® volumes bound together). I will_pay postman $1.98, 
8 plus postage on arrival. If in 5 days I am not de- 
8 lighted, I will feturn the books and you will refund ’ 
S my $1.98, | 
s . 
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WHY PAINT? RELIGION 


Calumet Liquid Plastic coating lasts 
years longer. Unusual beauty! Amazing 
strength! Insulates, waterproofs surface! Ap- 
ply like paint to plaster, wood, metal, brick, 
shingles, stucco, concrete. Fills cracks, seals 
against rain, wind, dampness; prevents dry 
rot. Elastic surface expands, contracts with 
weather. Dirt cannot penetrate—rain washes 
clean. Guaranteed not to peel or crack. Liquid 
plastic used in war, industry, now sold direct 
to user. Beautiful colors. Refinish your home 
Interior, Exterior, also basement, outbuild- 
ings, etc., for long-lasting beauty. End con- 
stant repainting. Write at once for amazing 
details. 

CALUMET PLASTIC CO., Dept. C-A 
4734 Calumet Ave., HAMMOND, IND. 


MATEUR DRAMA 


The largest and finest collection of Non- 
Royalty Plays ever assembled! Hailed as in- 
dispensible by theatre and radio groups, 
schools, colleges, clubs and churches.. Every 
one of these tested plays may be performed 
by amateur groups witbout payment of any 
royalty fees whatsoever! 


25 NON-ROYALTY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by M. Jagendorf. Sparkling new collection of plays for young 
actors fram 7 to 17. Themes range from modern comedies to medieval 
deeds and fairyland dramas. The best-known Children’s Theatre play- 
wrights are represented: Ruth Vickery Holmes, Betty Smith, Marjorie 
Barrows, Frances Cavanah and others. Each play is accompanied by 
a preface describing scenery, properties, costumes, lighting and other 


necessary production details. An outstanding work in 
children’s dramatic literature! No. 151-S ................. $2.50 


25 NON-ROYALTY One-Act PLAYS for ALL-GIRL Casts 


Compiled by Betty Smith. A large and varied collection of one-act 
plays for all-feminine casts (women or girls). Every type of play is 
represented—comedy, farce, satire, romantic drama, holiday plays, bio- 
graphical plays, social drama and tragedy. Virtually every play has 
been tested on the stage. By outstanding playwrights in the one-act 
field. Many have won prizes. Excellent for reading and study. 


ete MNS i I SR Be $2.50 
100 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Compiled by William Kozlenko. The largest and most varied col- 
lection ever published! They comprise comedies, dramas, pageants, 
religious and holiday plays, children’s plays, historical and patriotic 
plays. They are particularly suitable for production, at saall tnaleent 
cost, by schools, colleges, churches, camps, women’s clubs, Little 
Theatres; and are highly recommended for tournaments, festivals and 


holiday occasions. S4 95 
° s 





No Ammunition 


Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition is rapidly becoming the No. 1 
U. S. war song, but it has created em- 
barrassment for the Navy chaplains. 
In New York last week Captain William 
A. Maguire, Catholic chaplain popularly 
quoted with originating the slogan at 
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Pearl Harbor, quietly “did not recalj 
having said it,” Captain Maguire 4b. 
solutely denied having “manned 
gun” at any time in his 25-year | 


career. Bishop O'Hara of New ) ke 
head of the Catholic Military O 
ariate said he did not like to se 
U. S. in the position of boasting al 
“violation of international law and | 
Geneva Conference.” Under inte: 
tional law, chaplains may not be fig 
men. 

Meantime Presbyterian Lieut. H: 
Forgy, former Muskingum College foot. 
ball star, now chaplain, said that he had 
used the famous phrase aboard his 
but only to encourage men who passed 
ammunition by hand after machinery 
was damaged. But* Chaplain Forg 
manned no gun either, passed no am.- 


| munition. 


a 


Racist Poison 

“Racist poison” must be eliminated 
“from the political, social and moral 
thinking of our nation,” declared the 
Rev. John La Farge, S. J., editor of the 
Jesuit weekly America, at the presenta- 
tion of the first annual James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice. Joint win- 
ners of the first award were Frank A 
Hall, director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service, and 
Edward La Salle, Negro president of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Kansas 
City. 

“Racism must be universally 
plainly characterized as deadly heresy 
from the religious standpoint,” declared 
Father La Farge, “and as a social can- 
ker from the standpoint of the civil 
community.” 


SE 


Form of Criticism 

Premier Vidkun Quisling has forbidden 
Norwegian congregations to sing the 
Lutheran hymn, A Mighty Fortress |: 
Our God, according to Norwegiat 
sources in London. Reason: it contains 
the line, “and were the world 
devils filled, all watching to devour 
Norwegians, Quisling and his Nazi mas- 
ters feel, have some particular pet 

in mind when they sing the line. 


TT ——— 


Classics for China 


Protestants and Catholics are coop- 
erating at Chungking to translate i 
Chinese, for distribution by missions, 4 
number of Christian classics. The work 
has been begun by the Literature Com- 
mission of the National Christian C 
cil (Protestant), with Catholics aiding 
in the effort. Among the classics being 
translated are The Shepherd of Herma 
the first Apology of Justin Martyr 
Apology of Aristides, the Church His- 
tory of Eusebius, and St. Augustines 
The City of God. 
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( Title Registered ) 





Rigger Mersch 
Mrs. Margaret R. Mersch of the Capi- 
tal has a‘novel job and one that is al- 
most unique. She is a parachute rigger 
at Bolling Field, D. C., one of the few 
women riggers in the country. And 
she is such a good rigger that she would 
prefer to jump (if that were ever neces- 
sary) in “one of the ‘chutes I'd packed 
my self.” 
The other riggers are accomplished 
9 and Mrs. Mersch trusts them. She 
ealizes that packing a ‘chute is a tick- 
lish hour’s job which will mean an air- 
nan’s life and she takes her responsi- 
bility so seriously that she knows her 
rk is right. “It has to be. There is 
only one way to do the work—the right 
y. And you can’t get careless, no 
matter how many times you've done it.” 
Through high school in Frankfort. 
Indiana, Mrs. Mersch, who is the wife of 
Washington postal employee, was 
fond of sewing and her first job was in 
children’s apparél establishment where 
he operated power sewing machinery. 
\fter taking a civil service examination 
| that line she eventually wound up 
a “general mechanic’s helper” at 
lling Field. Translated, that means 
e was mending and repairing flying 
thes and equipment. 
Not far away she could see the para- 
ite riggers struggling with yards of 
and endless shroud lines. Mrs. 
\lersch saw no reason why she couldn't 
fold that mass into a compact 25-pound 
pile, and after several weeks of watch- 
s and working on ‘chutes never used, 
ie was a master of the precise art in 
hich anything less than perfect is just 
t good enough. (At some air fields 
| paratrooper who feels that his ‘chute 
not properly packed may demand that 
> man who rigged it jump with it.) 
Because silk rots easily, every ‘chute 
solling Field is unpacked, aired and 
ried for 15 hours and repacked every 
) days. From 600 to 700 of the silk 
gs are hooked from the ceiling of the 
ying “well” each month. Then the 
isses of silk and cords are carried to 
e folding room where the shroud lines 
» arranged and the long silk panels 
lded into place. A double-pronged 
el bar is used to fold the 96 square 
rds of silk into a size that will fit into 
: chute case. 
Packing lifesavers is by no means an 
iy task. Many women lack the 
ength and stamina for such work. 
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News and Comment of Interest To Women 





Strong and clever fingers, hands and 
arms and intense concentration are 
needed to pull, arrange and clinch. Mrs. 
Mersch perspires freely while she works 
and her fingers and the palms of her 
hands are deeply calloused. 

When she has time to think about it 
Mrs. Mersch is sometimes surprised at 
being a rigger. But she has three good 
reasons. Two brothers are Army pri- 
vates and a nephew at Fort Benning, 





Army Air Forces photo 


Mrs. Mersch: 96 Square Yards 
Fold Into a Parachute 


Georgia, is a paratrooper. The responsi- 
bility of her work used to worry her, 
says Mrs. Mersch, “but then I found that 
I had nothing to worry about because 
I know my work and know I can do it 


right.” 


EE 


Income Into Insurance 

The purchasing power of women has 
steadily ‘increased with more and more 
of their sex going into war work and 
other fields outside the home. Even 
the housewife has more money to spend 
now that her husband’s pay envelope is 
fatter. The question arises: What are 
women doing with their newly-found 
wealth? Consumer markets open to 
them normally have been restricted so 
this surplus income is flowing off into 
less used channels. One of them is in- 
surance. 

From 20 per cent just before the war, 
the number of policies bought by women 
had risen to 25 per cent of the total pur- 
chases by mid-1942. Half of the women 
buyers were married; two-thirds were 
making their first purchases of life in- 





surance. Their ranks included house- 
wives, 31 per cent; office workers, 27 
per cent; while ten per cent of the 
buyers were in manufacturing industries. 
From half to three-fourths of the pur- 
chases were straight life. Women, in 
general, show a greater interest in the 
endowment plan than men, indicating 
their desire for some measure of inde- 
pendence later in life. 





Start With Soup 


How often have you started a meal 
with a cold soup? You are in for a treat 
if you spring Russian borshch one of 
these days. 

Ingredients: One bunch beets; one 
quart cold water; one medium-sized cu- 
cumber; one teaspoon salt; one quart 
sour, heavy cream; one-eighth teaspoon 
pepper; two teaspoons sugar; three 
tablespoons lemon juice; two medium- 
sized onions. 

Directions: Wash and trim beets and 
beet greens. Cover with cold water and 
boil until beets are tender. Save one 
pint beet water. Skin and dice beets. 
Peel and quarter cucumber, remove 
seeds and cut in squares. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and let stand 20 minutes. 
Add beets, cucumbers, sugar and lemon 
juice to beet juice. Grind cateall wrap 
in cheesecloth and squeeze onion juice 
into beet mixture. Add sour cream and 


chill. 


we 


Chop Suey 

Make your meat ration go farther by 
combining it with other items in dishes 
the whole family likes. A little goes a 
long way in chop suey. Delicious with 
boiled rice or fried noodles. 

Ingredients: One green pepper, shred- 
ded; two cups» shredded onion; two 
tablespoons fat; two cups shredded 
celery; two cups meat broth or thin 
gravy; cornstarch or flour; two cups 
chopped, cooked meat; two cups sliced 
artichokes, or radishes, or raw carrots; 
soy sauce; salt. 

Directions: Cook the green pepper 
and the onion in the fat for a few min- 
utes. Add the celery and broth or 
gravy. Cover and cook slowly for about 
5 minutes. If the mixture is not thick 
enough mix 1 to 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch or flour to a smooth paste with 
cold water. To the paste add several 
spoonfuls of broth or gravy, then mix 
with rest of gravy and cook until smooth 
or thickened. Add meat, artichokes and 
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season with soy sauce and salt. Heat 
thoroughly and serve. 


ZT a 


Corn Custard 


A baked vegetable custard makes an 
excellent and nourishing main luncheon 
dish. This recipe serves six. 

Ingredients: Two cups whole kernel 
corn; one and one-half cups milk; two 
teaspoons sugar; two teaspoons salt; 
pepper; one-fourth cup butter; two 
tablespoons chopped green pepper; two 
eggs, beaten; six slices tomato; one 
tablespoon butter. 

Directions: Combine corn, milk and 
seasoning, add butter and simmer for 5 
minutes. Remove from heat, add green 
pepper; add mixture slowly to beaten 
eggs. Pour into buttered custard cups, 

ace in a shallow pan of hot water and 
a 20 minutes at 300 degrees: F. 
Saute tomato slices in one tablespoon 
butter until browned lightly and place 
on top of custards just before serving. 
Serves six. 


Le 


“Bone In” 

Many questions have arisen among 
the ranks of housewives in regard ‘to 
voluntary meat rationing. One of the 
chief among them has concerned bones. 
“Does my two and one-half pounds al- 





9201I—A _ slenderizing frock with easy-to-embroider 
motifs. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 342 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9185—A tailored blouse and trim vest for the modern young 
woman. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, vest, 34 yards 54 inch fabric; 


blouse, 2%, yards 39 inch fabric. 


9125—New, lovely lines to this all occasion frock! 
appears wider for its deceivin 


and 32 to 40. Size 16, 342 yards 39 inch fabric. 


4225—Daintiness is the keyword to this be-ruffled apron. Sizes 
small, medium and large. Small size, 244 yards 35 inch fabric. 


9207—This little number takes off its top for a skirt, and but- 
tons it on for this cute jumper. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, jumper, 
14 yards 54 inch fabric; blouse, 144 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4228—Teen-agers like a smart jumper as this—buttoned to the 
side. Blouse or jacket. Sizes 10 to 18. Size 12, jumper, 2 yards 


64 inch fabric; blouse, 142 yards 35 inch fabric. 


flower- 


The skirt 
center-panel. Sizes 14 to 20 


lowance include bone, gristle and fat as 
well as lean meat?” The answer from 
the Food Requirements Committee is 
“Yes.” Your share, they say, is two and 
one-half pounds of cuts of beef, veal, 
lamb, mutton or pork as it comes over 


Word Origins 


Nickel: An abbreviation of the 
German kupfernickel, a term the 
miners applied to the metal because 
the ore seemed to contain copper 
but yielded none. The second part 
of the word is probably German 
nickel, demon. Nickel is a_ hard, 
malleable, ductile, metallic element 


nearly silver-white, capable of a high 
polish and resistant to oxidation. It 
is used principally in alloys. The 
word also referred to the five cent 
piece when it was composed of 75 
per cent copper and 25 per cent 


nickel. Nickel has been known since 
the earliest times. It was employed 
by the Chinese in an alloy called 
pakfong. Chief producers of the 
metal are Canada, New Caledonia. 





the butcher’s counter. However, in ad- 
dition to this allowance you may buy 
sweetbreads, kidneys, livers, pigs’ feet, 
canned meat, scrappel and sausage, as 
well as poultry and fish to make up for 


Smart Needle Tips 






















Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). The Fall and Winter 
Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address all orders to Pathfinder 
Pattern Department, 243 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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the restrictions on the five listed meats. 

To those who ask about meat eat 
in a restaurant the Committee s 
Deduct from your quota the amount 
beef, pork, veal, lamb or mutton eat 
out, just as though you had bough 
to eat at the family table. 

People who insist upon feeding 
stricted meat to pets should deduct t! 
amount from their own allowances in 
fairness. Calculations for rationing 
not take into consideration pets. 





Scalloped Onions and Peanuts 

For something unusual in the way 
taste appeal we offer this oven dish 

Ingredients: Three cups cooked « 
ions; one cup ground roasted peanu 
one cup thin white sauce; one cup br: 
crumbs blended with a little melted { 

Directions: In a baking dish m 
layers of onions, peanuts and wi! 
sauce. Cover top with bread crum 
Bake in a moderate oven until crun 
are browned. 


A 


Oatmeal Biscuits 

Remember how’ you used to stand 
around as a youngster on baking d 
and wonder if 15 minutes would neve: 
end, because you were waiting | 
mother’s oatmeal drop cookies to CO! 
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out of the oven? If you have lost track 
of her recipe here is one we hope is just 
.; good. Be sure your measurements 
accurate. Dry ingredients are level- 
led with a knife. A cup contains 16 
level tablespoons; a level tablespoon 
ntains three level teaspoons. 
Ingredients: One cup of all-purpose 
flour; two teaspoons baking powder; 
three-fourths teaspoon salt; four table- 
spoons shortening; one cup rolled oats; 
one egg; one-third cup milk; two table- 
spoons honey. 
' Directions: Sift flour, measure, sift 
igain with baking powder and salt. Cut 
in shortening and add rolled oats. Beat 
the egg, combine with milk and honey, 
and add to the flour mixture. Stir until 
mixture is dampened. 


ire 


Drop by tea- 


—WNeedle Designs — 


THEYRE FUN TO DO 


7416—Be in style and crochet this hat you can drape 
€ eral smart ways. It’s done entirely in single 
Number contains full details. 


_ {55—Here’s durable needlework that’s lovely in 


atural colors. Decorate your linens with these 
© cutwork edgings. Number contains full details. 


Price of each tern 16¢ (in coins). Complete 
Instructions pA ~ B in each pattern. vie 


gress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
NDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 





spoonsful onto ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake at 450 degrees F. from 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 12 biscuits. 


A 


Fried Tripe 


Another meat rarely used off the farm, 
but destined for greater popularity be- 
cause it does not come under rationing 
is tripe. Some of us have only recently 
discovered that tripe is part of the 
stomach wall of ruminating animals. 

Directions: Select pickled or fresh 
tripe which has been cooked, or sim- 
mer uncooked tripe in water for about 
six hours, or until tender. Let tripe cool 
in the broth. Cut the cooked tripe into 
pieces for serving. Before frying the 
tripe dip it into a thin batter of one 
egg; three-fourths cup milk; one cup 
flour; one-half teaspoon salt. Or use 
egg and bread crumbs for the coating, 
allowing to dry before frying. Brown 
the tripe in two to three tablespoons fat. 
Garnish with parsley and lemon slices 
and serve hot. 


EE 


White Sauce 


Ingredients: One cup milk; two table- 
spoons flour; two tablespoons butter; 
one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

Directions: Melt butter in saucepan, 
then add flour, stirring until mixture be- 
comes foamy, but not brown. Add milk, 
continuing to stir to insure smoothness. 
Cook until thickened. Season. 


ee 


Household Hints 


G To store rugs for the winter, 
clean them thoroughly on both sides, 
cover with naphthalene or paradichloro- 


HERE'S THE SECRET 


OF ACHIEVING A SLEN- 

DER FIGURE WITHOUT 

STARVING OR LABORI- 
OUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN. CHART 
MENUS 


IMPROVE YOUR 
APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 ibe, In 10 Days. The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
on this low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight 
and KEEP you sliim—make sure you get 
enough Vitamine—Improve row personal 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling 
and step up your Charm quotient. 


‘ 
, 
s 
’ 
, 
s 
Do you want to reduce without starv- Y 
ing? you want to look and feel better , 
while you are getting slim? Do you want , 
to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then , 

order thie book now. ‘ 

, 

s 

, 
fn 


SEND 25¢ COINS OR STAMPS 
MAIL COUPON emis 
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benzene, or spray them, roll each rug 
tightly and seal it in unbroken paper, 
then place in a storage closet which 
can be completely sealed. 


@ Don't remove the protective film 
that keeps out air and odors by washing 
soiled eggs. Wipe them with a rough, 
dry cloth or steel wool. 


@ Cellar walls should be looked after 
frequently to keep water and dampness 
from seeping in and rotting out or un- 
dermining the foundation of the house. 


@ Mahogany should not be stained 
so dark that the beauty of the wood is 
obscured. A lightly stained finish also 
permits natural aging of the wood 
which enhances its beauty. 


For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Work. 


Here’s an old home mixture your mother 
probably used, but, for real results, it is still 
one of the most effective and dependable for 
cous due to colds. Once tried, you’ll swear 
yy it. 

It’s no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved. No cook- 
ing needed—it’s so easy! Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar 
syrup. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This makes a 
full pint of truly splendid cough medicine, 
and gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It keeps perfectly and tastes 
fine. 

And you’ll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold promptly. 
It loosens the pilcem. soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air passages. 
Thus it makes breathing easy and lets you get 
restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well-known 
for its prompt action on throat and bronchial 
membranes. Money refunded if not pleased 
in every way. 


No Cooking. Real Saving. 


The NEW Way t 


EAT: GET SLIM 


-DAY MIRACLE DIET 
= Pounds in 10 Days 


for BEAUTY, CHARM and 
on really —SEX APPEAL 


suay THIN OM 2 TQUARE MEALS A DAT 
LIGHTNING VITAMIN CALCULATOR 

rwo-sanere canoe coumrins HALE 

= sonannnont MAT MIRABLES 








PATHFINDER READER'S SERVICE 
Pathfinder Bidg. 

Washington, D. é. 

Please send me copies of The 
New Way to Eat & Get Slim for which 
I enclose 25c per copy. 


Name 
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NEWS 


IN BRIEF 





U. S. at War 


Two Catholic nuns, Sister Mary 
Teresa of Holyoke, Mass., and Sister 
Mary Evangeline, Prince Edward I., 
Canada, who escaped with a party when 
the Japs landed on Guadalcanal, are 
reported waiting at a South Pacific port 
to return to the Solomons “as soon as 
the Japanese are all cleared out.” For 
a month they fled through the jungles 
with their Jap pursuers sometimes so 
close they could hear them... ® One 
of 2,500 men graduating from a Miami 
Beach officer candidate school, screen 
star Clark Gable told an audience, in 
behalf of his class, “Multiply us by mil- 
lions of other Americans and you have 
what it takes to win the war”... ® The 
Negro mess attendant who found a life 
raft of wounded men after the sinking 
of the Gregory, tied a line around his 
waist and towed it for six hours through 
shark-infested waters, has been identi- 
fied as Charles J. French, Little Rock, 
Ark. He had almost reached the 
shore of Guadalcanal before _ being 
sighted by a Navy vessel... ® The 
Loyalty Committee of Victims of Nazi 
and Fascist Oppression, representing 
refugees from Nazi and Fascist occupied 
Europe, presented te the War Depart- 
ment a check for $48,500 for the pur- 
chase of a fighter plane to be named 
Loyalty. Contributions from 16,000 
refugees made up the amount. 





National 


With other privately operated short- 
wave stations lined up, OWI was having 
difficulty in leasing the transmitters of 
WRUL, pioneer short-wave station. 
WRUL, in Boston, wants to choose its 
own programs for its European audi- 
ences ...® Bans have been relaxed in 
the WAVES and members may now 
marry soldiers, coastguardmen or Ma- 
rines but still not Navy men... © WPB 
has announced that no more safety 
razors will be produced for civilians and 
20 per cent less blades will be made 
than in 1941 ... © Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. is fi- 
nancing a second Science Talent Search 
among the nation’s 1,650,000 high 
school seniors for the 40 most talented 
young scientists of that age in America. 
The 40 will be given special honors and 
opportunities and up to $14,000 in 
scholarships . . . ® Annual report of 
American Library Association shows em- 
phasis has shifted from role of libraries 
as centers of war information to a united 
and aggressive campaign for general 
popular education in the causes behind 
the war, the war aims and the prospects 


for an enlightened peace ...® An 
Arkansas tornado which leveled more 
than half of Berryville in the Ozarks, 
killed at least 27 and injured 200. Fire 
swept the wreckage... ® With know- 
ledge of a new German explosive incen- 
diary bomb, OCD has issued revised in- 
structions to fire fighters. The new 
bomb flames and then explodes when 
fighters are nearest. 


— 


Foreign 


As part of her wartime activities Can- 
ada expanded her diplomatic corps, 
sending ministers to Russia, China and 
Chile and a High Commissioner to Au- 





acme 


Lieut. Gable Spoke for His Class 


stralia...® The greatest disaster since 
the 1935 earthquakes struck India when 
a cyclone lasting 24 hours took 11,000 
lives last month. It was accompanied 
by a high tidal wave... ® Soviet gov- 
ernment, expecting Germany to make 
good damage she has caused, appointed 
a commission to investigate loss of life 
and property damage resulting from the 
occupation, to assess the reparation due 
Russia and identify the guilty persons. 


LE ‘ 


People 


The President's eldest son, Maj. James 
Roosevelt, on duty in the Pacific with 
the Marines, was ordered hospitalized 
again because of a recurrence of 
stomach trouble ... © Lt. John L. 
Mitchell, 22-year-old son of the late 
flying general, “Billy” Mitchell, died at 
Pine Camp, N. Y., after being stricken 
with lukemia ...® Author of the best- 
selling This Above All, Capt: Eric 
Knight became a U. S. citizen during a 


PATHFINDER 


military naturalization ceremony . | « 
Following an inspection trip to Dit 
West Indies possessions, Prince 
hard, husband of Crown Princess |; 

of the Netherlands, visited Nava! 
cers in Miami... ® When 67-y: 
violinist Fritz Kreisler was injur: 

an accident in April, 1941, ther 
some doubt that he would ever p 
again. Last week he returned | 
concert stage, still the master o! 
violin. The Carnegie Hall audien 
ceived him with a standing ovation 
... © When the President appeired 
before his Hyde Park, N. Y., electio: 
board to identify himself as “Frankli: D. 
Roosevelt, farmer” before voting i 
week's elections, he asked: “Did iny 
missus’ ballot get in in time from Lon 
don?” Mrs. Roosevelt, howeve: 
conferring with queens, viewing boimb- 
scarred England and chumming with 
service men and women and war work- 
ers, was unable to return the ballot the 
President air-mailed to her. 


ACCIDENTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 





schedules. f 
coal mines are raising a dust declared 
often dangerous by Bureau of Mines 
Inspectors, who have also spotted in 
many shafts the explosive methane gas, 
and lack of ventilation. Then there are 
the darkened streets; more parents work- 
ing away from home, leaving the cliil- 
dren with less care; and there is a grad- 
ually decreasing number of doctors and 
nurses available for civilians. 

Offsetting these added dangers is the 
determined and growing effort to preach 
and teach safety, sieie 2 through plain 
common sense and “good housekcep- 
ing.” President Roosevelt designated 
the National Safety Council to lead the 
attack against accidents, and it pro- 
ceeded to do so by enlisting industrial- 
ists and raising a fund of $5,000,000 
for the work. Many plants, especially 
the large ones, have taken the recon- 
mended precautions, installed safety de- 
vices and regulations, and cut their 
dent rates more than half. In this field 
that astounding builder, Henry J. k 
has achieved another record. As he in- 
creased the number of workers in his 
Portland shipyard by 500 per cent he 
actually decreased the accident 
through his safety precautions. Othe! 
leaders in the drive against accidents 
are the Departments of Labor and Agr- 
culture; ~insurance companies; trade 
associations; labor unions; the led 
Cross (especially in the home), 
practically every newspaper and mag? 
zine in the country. 

It is an old saying that “Accide ts 
will happen,” but its truth is denied 
The present slogan is that “Accidents 
are caused and we must eliminate 
causes.” 


Hustling diggers in deep 
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Leaves Cut: As a consequence of the 
rment of agricultural workers the 
tive status period of newly inducted 
ftees has been cut from two weeks 
ne week. The deferments will cause 

is shortages in Army material and 
the War Department chose rather to 
reduce the preliminary furlough period 
than “deviate from the program of full 


speed ahead in the war effort.” 
ood a 


ete 


on Ecape hittiite At Sand Point Air Sta- 
, tion ne ar Seattle a technique is being 

loped for escaping a sinking plane. 
Chi ef specialist Douglass Jackson, in 


They Escape from Sinking Planes 





x suit and parachute, straps himself 
into a dummy cockpit which he de- 
P ened, is lowered into the water. In 
ed a flash he unsnaps the safety belt, 
hes out of the cockpit and swims 

pro- clear of the sinking “fuselage.” The 

strial- escape method will soon be part 

0,000 pilot's training. 

cially * 2 

Universal Diet: One good thing that 

ty de- nay come out of the war, hopes Mary 

|. Barber, food consultant to the Secre- 

f War, is a “cosmopolitan diet,” 

| at will eliminate sectional eating 

he in- hubits. Although, she said, the people 

plan meals for service men are 

| with problems of “regional likes 

dislikes in foods,” they manage to 

Other satisty everyone with an adequate well- 

ced diet. And the men have dis- 

ered that balance is the important 

trade th not whether they have grits or 

Red or spaghetti or sea food every 

Thousands of men w ill carry this 

opolitan appetite” into their homes 

them after the war, affecting the 

lents tood habits of the nation. It is interest- 

) note that the most thoroughly 


ed foods are spinach and oysters. 
2 ° 2 


ce: The Stars and Stripes, rival of 
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the weekly Yank among United States 
armed forces in the European theater 
has become the first daily service paper. 
Both previously weeklies, the two 
papers will now dovetail into a working 
combination, Yank to appear Sundays 
and Stars and Stripes weekdays. One 
a “Sunday supplement” and the other a 
“tabloid,” they answer the demand of 
the Yanks abroad for news about them- 
selves and for themselves in a lively 
form. 





MOVIE WORLD 





My Sister Eileen (Columbia): The 
McKenney sisters, Ruth the writer and 
plain one (Rosalind Russell) and Eileen, 
the stage-hopeful and ravishing one 
(Janet Blair) trék from Columbus, Ohio, 
to New York in search of anything but 
what they find. The one-room base- 
ment apartment in Greenwich Village 
which they call home turns out to be a 
neighborhood shortcut. 
street level window attracts masculine 
passers-by and dogs; the city is blast- 
ing out a subway under them. Younger 
Eileen’s call-of-the-wild charms entice 
the passionate landlord (George Tobias); 
a comic strip drugstore manager; a re- 
porter with intentions (Allyn Joslyn); 
six Portuguese cadets whose rendition 
of the conga lands Eileen in jail. A 
football pro lives in their apartment to 
avoid mother-in-law troubles. Various 
and sundry specimens pass through the 
room on their way someplace else. 
Ruth’s sole interest is a magazine editor 
(Brian Aherne) interested in her and her 
work. When the scene is_blackest 
everything works out, the girls take a 
new lease on their room and life as the 
subway workers come up through the 


floor. 
co ° eo 


Wake Island: Paramount has a scoop 
in the first picture depicting U. S. forces, 
the Marines, in action in World War II. 
It is a sincere and intelligent effort to 
tell the story of the valiant four hundred, 
pitifully outnumbered, who defended 
their tiny Wake against overwhelming 
Japanese air, sea and land onslaught. 
For two weeks they gave as much as 
they took and when their guns had 
nothing more to fire the gallant hand- 
ful of defenders picked up their bayo- 
nets and “kept their honor clean.” Their 
only request at any time was: “Send us 
more Japs.” 

The film has the realism of a docu- 
mentary even to the setting, a facsimile 
of Wake Island on the "doe of Cali- 
fornia’s Salton Sea. Brian Donlevy and 
Walter Abel play the fighting heroes we 
know as Maj. Devereaux and Comdr. 
Winfield Cunningham. Macdonald | 
Carey is good as a tough lieutenant and | 
Albert Dekker as a tough contractor. 


Their grilled | 
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NEW BUST CREAM 
FOR WOMEN 


HERE'S GOOD NEWS for MANY WOMEN 
WITH FLAT, UNDEVELOPED BUSTS! 


Many women who are 
embarrassed and wor- 
ried about flat, unde- 
veloped busts because 
they make them look 
mannish and lack sex 
appeal will be happy 
to know about this 
new discovery. Mem- 
bers of the Medical 
proiession have now found that a cream 
containing certain estrogenic substances 
which are doing wonders in cases where 
estrogenic substances are needed, If 
vou are embarrassed by a flat, unde- 
veloped bust send your name and address to 
Mrs. M. Richman, 336 Adams 8t., Dept. FP-3. 
B’klyn, N. Y¥. you will receive full information 
in a plain envelope. No charge is made for 
the information on the new Estrol cream. 


rou. BUST 
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LACK NORMAL GROWTH AND SIZE 
DUE TO LACK OF SUFFICIENT 
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| ESTROL COMPANY 


ATTACKS? 
pet a aoe are you are tiek gna tired tired of att. 


pa nights losing rest and sleep — but you 
haven't tried the medicine save me re- 
Hieft I i gutespa eeony, aie nearly S yeage. Now I bave no 
spells of choking, = ing, i sleep sound all n 
prom: our results will be the same or be 
or worse on J-= 3 at if you will FAS yoor drug store for 
the 60c F and if not satis with results from the 
first achage I ihretund your mcney bfgk fo r FB Tablets! 
or ablets convincin Ana 
write FREE BREATH, Dept. 38-h, Benton Hines Harbor, 


*3.50 TRUSS FREE 


—now or ever for it—you get 
Pay No Money our $3.50 truss ay for try- 
ing a Doctor’s Invention for reducible rupture. 
This invention is different. Has no leg straps, 
elastic belts or leather bands. Holdsrup- 
ture Up andin. Easy to wear. Gives entire 
satisfaction in most cases. Sent on 30 Days 
Trial a@iong with our FREE $3.50 Truss. 
Write— PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE co. 
9077 Koch Bidg.. 2906 Main St.. Kansas City, Mo. 








Relieve itching caused by eczema 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other a conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated Grease- 


a8. otto Conti oe 


less, stainless. Soo’ 





checks itching fast. A Sg ag 
es it—or money 

Srugsist today for D-D.0. Prescription. 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

ATTERY. No ngodhent. 

— Fea 
users in your vicinity, An tom and nee 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 72) NM, ¥.C. 
A DANGER SIGNAL 

Often associated with Hardening of the 
Kidney Disease, and other grave complications. 
Resultful treating methods of the Ball Clinic 
of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book——today. No obligation. Ball Clinic, Dept. 


HEARING AID 
Birr? hearing device 

Rot 

by thousands. Send today for “Troe info 
Ideal Xmas 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Arteries, a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, 
nave proven dependable for nearly a quarter 
6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










_AGENTS WANTED 


YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH— 
and all in your spare time—acting as our local sub- 
scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 


it is profitable. You do not need experience, and 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big cash commissions right from the start—and 
most generous monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 
day for our local subscription representative’s plan for 
earning the extra money you need. Address: Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder, Washington, D. O. 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 
Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling dis- 
play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free. Craft- 
cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BECOME A FOOT CORRECTIONIST. Make up to 

$100 week. Easy Terms for home training. Arch 

support making alone offers rich rewards. Free Book- 

let. Stephenson System, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATIONAL 


FINGER PRINT EXPERTS earn big pay! Learn Eas- 
ily at Home. Low Cost! ‘‘Crime Book’’ Free. Write 
stating age, Dept. 25, Inst. Applied Science, 1920 
Sunnyside, Chicago. 
MEDICAL a tal 
URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders and 
Treatment for the same are described in our new 
booklet just off the press. Write for it today. No 
Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 916 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—With our simple non- 
changeable Will Blanks, legal in every state. Com- 
plete with instructions and sample Will properly made 
out, only 50 cents postpaid. Huse Publishing Com- 
any, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! LeartMquickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 if 

unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated Folder 

snowing amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker(211— 

P.A.), Elyria, Ohio. 

: PATENT ATTORNEYS " 

INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 


Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. No charge for pre- 
CE A. O'BRIEN 





neys, 237-L Adams Building, Washington, D. C. : 

INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 

No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 

tered ‘ow Attorneys, 102-D Albee Building, Wash- 
D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 

Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 

PERSONAL 


ATTRACT SUCCESS, COMPANIONSHIP, HAPPINESS, 

health, through Ontology. Solve your problems by 
secret mind power. Learn to pray metaphysically. 
Free booklet. Alexander Keene, B-45, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. 





PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS «© hee 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
. S. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington. D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 

day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wis- 
a ~ , “8 ‘ : . 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 

posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c = -d enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE, Per- 
manent; try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, 
Minneapolis. 


q 





SELF DEFENSE 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 

gency, with American Jui-Jitsu! Brand new, easy- 
to-learn method shows how to throw stronger, heavier 
opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club, 
knife, gun. 328 photos make every step clear. Sent 
postpaid on 5 day approval for $1.00. Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


1,111 ASSORTED—25c. PREMIUMS. APPROVALS. 


Utechts—1143-R. North Keeler, Chicago. 
WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 


views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
perme Court, and all other important Government 
uildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 26 cents, stamps or coin, or 
5 copies for a dollar bill. 


Pathfinder, Washington, 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Two candles of even length are 
lighted. One can be scones. in five 
hours and the other in four hours. How 
long will they have been burning when 
one is twice the length of the other? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: Find the ages 
of A, B and C by knowing that the digits 
of A’s age when reversed give B's age, 
and the difference between A’s and B’s 
multiplied by C’s age gives a product 
which, divided by 1% times C’s age, 
gives a quotient to 2/3 of his age. The 
sum of all three of their ages is 150 
years. 

Any number multiplied by a certain 
number and divided by 1% times that 
number will give two-thirds of the 
original multiplicand. In this case the 
original multiplicand is the difference 
between the ages of A and B, and the 
quotient is 2/3 of the difference be- 
tween their ages and also 2/3 of the age 
of C, showing them to be equal. 

Let x, y and z equal the ages of A, 
B and C respectively. The lesser of the 
two numbers plus their difference equals 
the greater. Thus y + z = x, and 2x = 
150. Then x = 75, A’s age, 57 = B’s 
and 75 — 57 = C’s. 
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Smiles 

It was at Bordeaux after the Armis- 
tice in 1918. One of a work detail was 
a little slow about unloading a box car. 
“All right, soldier, snap into it,” said 
the sergeant. 

“Aw, shucks, sarge,” he replied, “I 
enlisted for the war, and it’s over.” 





Geographic Tabloid 





NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


Location—British East Africa. 
Area—37 ,374 square miles. 
Population—1,679,977, mostly native. 
Capital—Zomba. 

Government — Administered under 
the Colonial Office by a Governor, as- 
sisted by an Executive and a Legisla- 
tive Council, both consisting of nom- 
inated members. 

Governor—Sir H. C. D. C. MacKen- 
zie-Kennedy. 

Education—Controlled by Education 
Dept.; mission societies granted aid 
for native education; four elementary 
schools for European children receive 
government grants; training center for 
native teachers is maintained. 

Products—Tea, tobacco, cotton, live- 
stock. 





PATHFINDER 


“Yeah,” replied the sergeant, “you en. 
listed for the war all right. But yo, 
enlisted for the duration, too. The 
over, soldier, but the duration ha 
begun.” 


Magistrate—“And then, I understand. 
these two began using high words 

Officer—“Their voices were high, )y 
their words were pretty low.” 





“Why are you going steady with her? 

“Because she’s so different from J] 
the other girls I know.” 

“How’s that?” 

“She'll go with me.” 


“Don't you think American produc. 
tion will beat Hitler?” 

“Mebbe. But I put more faith 
American destruction.” 


“<< > . . 

The average man’s mind is as easy 
to read as an open book,” declared the 
eminent psychologist. 

“ > , 

And what of a woman’s mind 
asked his audience. 

“Also as easy to read as an open 
book—printed in Chinese.” 





RHYME & REASON 





HE first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world 
The second is freedom of every pers 
to worship God in his own way—every- 

where in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, w! 
translated into world terms, means 
nomic understandings which will s: 
to every nation a healthy peacetin« 
for its inhabitants—everywhere in th 
world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, w! 
translated into world terms, means a world 
wide reduction of armaments to suc! 
point and in such fashion that no nat 
will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor- 
anywhere in the world. 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVEL1 


ed o sed 


I have always (at least from fift 
thought the reputation of learning a mis- 
fortune to a woman. 


—MARY WORTLEY MONTAG! 
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Oh, for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 
—JOHN G. WHITTIER 


com ° °o 


Brothers quarrel like thieves ins 
house, but outside their swords leap « 
each other’s defense. 


—PROVERB 
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A crowd is not company, and faces ar | 
but a gallery of pictures. 
—FRANCIS BACON 


*% o c 


If I were to begin life over again I w 
devote it to music. It is the one « 
and unpunishable rapture on earth. ( 
—SIDNEY SMITH 
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NCE upon a time when, as a cub reporter, we 

were wearing out shoe leather on the hotel beat 

of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer we ran into a 

name on the register that awed us. It was that 

of Samuel G. Blythe, the noted political writer. 

A national election had just been held that was somewhat 

igled and, to some, unexplainable. You may remember 

when Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson were the candidates, 

how everyone thought that Mr. Hughes had been elected, 
| how the late returns proved differently. 

Well, we wanted an interview from Mr. Blythe. _We 
called his room, Yes, Mr. Blythe would give an interview. 
If the reporter would come up in half an hour, he would 
er nt an interview. So the young reporter spent a half 
iour thinking up a lot of questions to ask the distinguished 
commentator. And we were ushered in cordially when 
we knocked on the door of the Blythe room. “Here is your 
interview,” he said, “tell your editor to print it as it is, or 

ot print it at all.” All we could ask him about was the 
veather, which was pretty rainy at that time of the year 
in se attle. 

[he interview—it started out: “Trying to explain an elec- 
tion is like trying to explain a red nose, it can’t be done.” 

Which is what the Democrats here in Washington and 
elsewhere are trying to do after the late lamented third 
of November. 

We weren't surprised—to tell you frankly, for all we have 

do is to turn back to our PATHFINDER of May 23, 
142. where we give a side-of-the-road opinion about the 
political trends. Some of our subscribers wrote us in criti- 
cism—had we sold out to the Republicans? or hadn’t we 
learned a lesson in the 1940 election? But here’s what we 

| last May: “On the basis of the trends, we're due to 
see some fireworks in November . . . an average shift of 
23% votes out of each 1,000 cast in 53 districts in 22 states 

| give the Republicans control of Congress . . . regardless 
the course of the war, the Republicans have the ad- 
ntage. : 

And we didn’t formulate our opinion on any polls this 
time; we took the picture as we found it, in the light of 
1936, 1938 and 1940. That’s where we got our “dope.” 

And out of the 53 districts that we picked, purely 
on the basis of the past, 46 at the present reckoning are 
definitely Republican. 

“So deep- -seated was the conviction of the American 
people, not in one state alone but from coast to coast, that 
there was no doubt that the result mirrored the desire of 
the people to correct some of the evils on our domestic front. 

Now, for the sake of our country and its future, let’s 
ve unity of thought, unity of purpose and unity of action. 
nd let’s put the cracked pots of our domestic kitchen on 


shelf—for good. 
xk k * 


We get a thrill now and then, when we get one of the 
letters from our overseas forces. “We want the PATH- 
lINDER,” they say, “we miss it.” The “V” letters are 
photographs made from small movie films which are trans- 
rted overseas instead of the letters themselves. Last week 
got one from a Navy lieutenant—he wanted a Bible— 

t Midway Island in the far Pacific. 


x * * 


Henry J. Kaiser has reduced the man-hours on a 10,500- 
Liberty ship from 900,000 to 375,000. He expects to 
uce it to 300,000. 
Here’s the inspiring way in which he tells it: “I don’t 
ink we will be out in front very long,” he says, “I certainly 
>not. This is something America can do. It is America. 
t's what we live on—free competition, something we have 
all our enemies. And that is how we will beat Paid 


> 








Between 
™ Youand Me 
a the Gatepost 


We constantly devise new means of producing with less 
work, so we can produce more.” 

We have Kaiser to thank for producing ten-day ships, 
but more—we have him to thank for the mspiration to achieve 
practically the real ideals of American citizenship—in Victory. 


x ® 


A friend from Texas—J. S. Ward, of McAllen—writes in 
to say that, because of error, he got two copies a week for 
a few months. Gave the copies to friends. Has liked PATH- 
FINDER for years. 

“Trust in God, Davy Crockett, and hang on to the bear’s 
tail if you can,’ ’ the admonishes. Amen, brother! 


xk * 





President Roosevelt's remarks about the parasites of 


Washington suggest the curious origin of that word, The 
first “parasites” were by no means frowned upon. They 
were solid citizens chosen by lot in ancient Athens to par- 
take of the solemn community feast in honor of the gods. 
It was a sacred duty, and a failure to show up was punished. 
They did not simply eat and drink. There were strict pre- 
cedents, practices and traditions to observe in everything; 
white robes and crowns of leaves had to be worn, and there 
were prayers, libations and hymns on the program, all in 
strictest ritual. The parasite’s life then was not a jolly one. 


x *¥ 


Here’s a yarn they're telling in Washington, and so many 
things come out of Washington that we've just formed the 
habit of believing them all. 

Two men worked side by side in a War Production Board 
office. They never spoke, but each watched the other. One 
man quit work d: tily at 4 o'clock. The other toiled on till 6 
or later. 

Some months passed. 
two approached the other. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “Do you mind te ling me 
how you “clean up your work every day at 4 o'clock?” 

“Not at all,” said the other man. “When I come to a 
tough piece of detail, I mark it, ‘Refer to Commander Smith.’ 
I figure that, in an outfit as large as this, there is sure to be 
a Commander Smith. And I must be right; none of those 
papers comes back to me.” 

The harder worker started to remove his coat. 

“Brother,” he said, “prepare for action. I’m Commander 
Smith.” . 


Then the harder working of the 


xk * * 


Rev. Phil Schroeder, writes from an Army post in Ala- 
bama, to give us the words of what he-calls a National Song- 
Prayer, to be sung to the tune of “America”: 


“In this, our latest strife, 
Lord, guard our nation’s life 
On land and sea. 

From winged foes, we pray 
Protect us every day; 

Nor let us fall a prey 

To Tyranny.” 
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BIA STANDARI 


THE COLUMBIA STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORLD 
ATLAS will bring you essential information about people and 
places all over the world, so that you may read with under- 
standing and talk with authority. 

An up-to-the-minute Atlas of 80 big multi-colored maps _ is 
reproduced with amazing detail that makes it easy to find the 
exact location of cities, towns, rivers, mountains, seas, gulfs, 
bays, lakes, canals, dam projects, fjords, glaciers, islands, deserts, 
even National parks and Indian reservations. 


The World Gazetteer, illustrated by 104 beautiful half-tone photo- 
graphs, offers a veritable encyclopedia of information about 228 
couptries—not just an outline but a full descriptive text on each 
of these countries—their area, population, chief cities, peoples, 
language, religion, education, government, climate, topography, 
industry, agriculture and resources. A reading of this illustrated 
Gazetteer with detail references to the map shown in the Atlas of 
each country and with your FREE Globe before you will enable you 
to acquaint you. self with all the countries of the World. For any 
student it is indispensable supplementary reading, an unusually 
complete source of geographical, economic, historical and statis- 
tical information, 

Other valuable features of this great book are a concise history 
of the United States, from its discovery to the present day; a com- 
plete index giving 1940 census figures for more than 40,000 cities 
and counties. There is also an authoritative study of our celes- 
tial neighbors—-sun, moon, planet, comets, meteors, stars, con. 
stellations, nebulae and galaxies, illustrated with dramatic ob- 
servatory photographs; a_ scientific account of the beginning 
of the world and the coming of man. 


NEED 
THEM RIGHT 


AT. HAND. 


COUNTRIES AND PLACES SEEMINGLY 
ISOLATED A FEW YEARS AGO ARE OF 
VITAL INTEREST TO US NOW AND WE 
AUTHENTIC FACTS CONCERNING 
. HERE IS A 
COMPLETE NEW ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD CONTAINING: 





@ 80 Big Maps in Full Color 


@ Cazetteer of 228 Countries 

) 104 Half-Tone Illustrations 

@ History of The United States 

@ The Heavens—Our Celestial Neighbors 
@ Geology and Anthropology 


And a 16 page section showing Strategy 
Maps of the War Covering all military and 
naval battle fronts with a special analysis 


of tactical problems. 


This big ATLAS 
postpaid for only. . 


FREE 
GLOBE 


your 
order is 
received 
promptly 
we will 
send you 
post paid 
and ab- 
solutely 
F R E B 
a Globe 
of The 
World. 


FREE TRIAL—SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Words are not adequate to describe the big value contained in this 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 

Please send me The Columbia Standard Ilustrated World Atlas 
and the 7”’ Globe. It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied 
I may return the Atlas and Globe, charges collect and you 
will refund my $2.98 immediately. 

‘| I enclose $2.98 send postpaid. If I return the Atlas & Globe 
within 5 days it is understood my money will be returned. 
‘a Send C.0.D. I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage charges. 
I may return the Atlas & Globe within 5 days if not fully 
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satisfied. 
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book, that is why we urge 
you to order your copy 
now and see for your- 
self. Send no money, when 
the postman .brings your 
Atlas deposit $2.98 plus 
postal charges with him, 
examine and read this 
book for 5 days and 
if you~-do not agree 
with us that this is an 
amazing value at $2.98 
even without the Globe 
which we are giving you 
Free then return the book 
and the globe to us col- 
lect and your money 
will be immediately re- 
funded in full. You owe 
it to yourself and your 
family to make this au- 
thoritative and education- 
al material available to 
them. Don’t delay——Or- 
der Now. Use the coupon 
at left or write a Jetter. 





A TRUE MAP OF THE WORLD 
Supporting base is 4” in diameter 
22” in circumference 
Overall height is 9” 


Not a toy, but a PRACTICAL Globe 
The ball is sturdily made. 7” in 
diameter, and has detailed, yet 
easily read map. Printed in eight 
colors, it has time dial to show 
comparative time anywhere around 
the world. Revolves on axis at 
correct inclination, Just the same 
as expensive globes. 


With every globe we attach a 
self-revising coupon which enables 
the owner to have his globe brought 
up to date at the conclusion of 
World War Il. 





$2.98 
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